woman was shot 
and killed,-and at least seven People 
᾿ “were wounded yesterday in a clash 


between . troops at 


th 
had no-report of the death. 

“In other-Incidents in the Nablus 
area, a Palestinian was shot and seri- 
ously: woimded, and at least three 

" -others were injured by rubber bul- 


oy ᾿ ἰεί5.. . 

rs In Gaza, a Palestinian was shot 
oP ease = and seriously wounded early yester- 
: ; day, apparently when schoolboys 
᾿ Ἔν τς threw rocks at an IDF vehicle, and 
ὙΠ © its Occupants opened fire in 
morse to witnesses, Riad 
a , - Jouda, 29, was passing ἃ school yard 
, ae when the exchange of rock toving 
a and gunfire broke out. Jouda, hit in 
ae δ ων the chest ,.was rushed to Shifa Hosp- 
ἐν τ tial. The-IDF has opehed an investi- 

᾿ gation intop the incident. 

- Meaawhile, the IDF began an in- 

vestigation into claims by youths 

_ from. the village ‘of Arura north of 

Ramatiah that soldiers put them in 
pits and covered them with stones 
“up to their chests during a raid on 
the village 10 days ago. 
τς Junior high schools reopened in 
_ the West Bank without inci- 
. Gent after a four-month closure or- 
dered by the IDF. Defence sources 
said that about 90 per cent of the 

70,000 pupils went back to classes at 
τ 320 schools. High schools are to 

*, .,pem next week, 

- Military sources said the incident 
at Jaba began when an IDF patrol 
_ that entered the village encountered 

’ a-rock barricade and wais ‘attacked_ 


ΠΠΟΜΕΝΟΟΟΝΣ. . - Meatwhile, infuriated by the cib- 
Poe ' inet’s “procrastination,” the’ gov- 


. τὸ vel, emment hospital doctors decided to - 


᾿ intensify their slowdown and ron the 
wards on a reduced Shabbat sched- 
τς *‘ule today and tomorrow. No elec- 

tive surgery will be performed 


' ὙΒ6 Kupat Holim Clalit hospital 
- doctors decided to operate on a te- 
duced Shabbat schedule tomorrow 
and.Wednesday, to correspond with: 
the convening of Kupat Holim’s 
12th national convention in Jerusa- 
lem. Meafwhile, ‘the health fund 
hospitals will be only slightly-better . 


fi : off today, - with’ outpatient clinics’ 


_ Closed and no surgery being carried 
out except in life-and-death cases: 
Their sanctions, now in their ninth 


BEIRUT (Réuter) — Thousands of 
Syrian troofs patrolled Beirut’s 
southern suburbs yesterday to pre- 
vent the outburst of renewed Shi‘ite 
militia violence. -- τ᾿ 
The Syrians manned rooftop ob- 
* servation posts J i 
points 2s shops opened for the first 
time in three weeks and residents 


aes. _ ¢leared rubble from the: battle- - 


scarred streets. — ᾿ 
Gutted cars, empty cartridge 
’ cases and broken plass Iittered many 


 -. EIGHT PAGES 
᾿ς FROM SUNDAay's 


ἐ - (WEEKLY REVIEW 
| ° INSIDE Topay 


and roadside check- -. 


from several directions by stone- 
ig youths. The soldiers fired 
tear-gas canisters and rubber bul- 
lets, but when these failed to repel 
the crowd, the troops opened fre 
ie ammunition. 
lestinian sources said In'am 
Ghanam, 25, was shot in the heart 
and killed, apparently when she 
tried to assault the soldiers after one 
of her relatives was wounded. The 
sources said that six casualties had 


Rabin meets four 
key Palestinians 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
Jerusalem Post 


Reporter 
Defence Minister Rabin met last 
Thursday with four leading person- 
alities from Nablus to discuss the 
situation in the West Bank, partici- 
pants in the meeting revealed yester- 
day. It was the first disclosure of ἃ 


rising in the territories. 

Among those af the meeting at the 
Defence Ministry in Tel Aviv were 
Dr. Hatem Abu Ghazaleh, a former 


Ibrahim 
Abdel Hadi, a member of the board 


by management 


| a Treasury pre 
establishment of a private company 
‘manned by government-hospital 
doctors, which would provide medi- 
= services in hospitals after work 
urs, 


‘The nurses, meanwitile, have not 


~ yet announced when they will begin 
sanctions, but over 1,000 of them in - 

τ white uniforms noisily demonstrat- 

᾿ δὰ outside the Prime Minister's Of- 


fice during the cabinet session yes- 
terday. A nurses" delegation 
received by Prime Minister Shamir 
told him that they wanted the same 
benefits that would eventually be 


out exactly what and how much - 


work a nurse must do. Shamir prom- 
ised to bring their message to the 
appropriate government officials. 


Syrians keep close check on Beirut 


roads. Sandbags were piled up at 
street corners which had been bitter- 


ly contested during the militia 


battles. 


See A pro-Syrian political source said © 


many.of the up to 18 Westerners are 


e Hula, says nature buff. 


Bring back 


nature buff Yossi Lev-Ari, of Kibbutz Dan. Ὁ 
: imentation, no way. hes 


which is not far from the old lake. 
τα know I may be crucified for daring τ 
- undo the draining of the swamps, one of the sanctified 
of Zionism. But.it’s got to be done,” he said. _ 
draining of the once malaria-infested 63,000- 
‘| dunam ‘swamp was started in 1951, as Iseael’s first 
major national development project. Giant im the 
‘context of that time; it took six years to complete. - - 
The aim was threefold: to Poor anae a Sar τας 
i |; τὸ oit the. t ic and 
_laria hazard, to expk peal 


toyths 
~ "The 


natural fertilizer and to provide 
-tlements in the area. 
τ Asit turned out, Lev. 


promising them © 
’ called for a vote on whether to set 


. Bot enter the suburbs to solve the 


Lak 


By. YA’ACOV. FRIEDLER been wiped ont before the draining started, the peat 

οὖ Jerusalem Post Reporter τ was found unsuitable as fertilizer and deteriorates 
HAIFA - A campaign to. “bring back Lake Hula,” _ annually because it oxydizes and then sinks, and about 
which was drained 30 years ago, has been started by [ΔΗ of the reclaimed land was found unsuitable for 


‘Asi noted, malaria had in fact. 
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Tension at summit 
due to differences 
over human rights 


MOSCOW (Reuter) -- General 
secretary Mikhail Gorbachev 
and President Ronald Reagan 
opened their five-day Kremlin 
summit yesterday with warm 
pledges to build up superpower 
relations, but tensions over hu- 
man rights in the Soviet Union 
quickly surfaced. 

Gorbachev took the initiative 
by proposing the creation of a 
U.S.— Soviet permanent body to 
deal with human rights issues. 
The unexpected Soviet proposal 
was apparently aimed at coun- 
tering growing U.S. criticism of 
the Soviet Union's human rights 
record. : 

Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Gennady Gerasimov said Gor- 
bachev had told Reagan that 
“some kind of bilateral agency” 
or permanent commission could 
be created to “deal with the is- 
sues on a businesslike basis." 
Such a body would be made up 
of members of the U.S. Con- 
gress and the Supreme Soviet, 
Gerasimov said. 

Washington and Moscow contin- 
ue to differ sharply over human 
rights questions, with U.S. leaders 

ing the Soviet Union with vio- 
lations of the 1975 Helsinki accords, 
while Soviet officials angrily reject 
any such attempts at “lecturing.” 

Gorbachev told Reagan that the 
“human rights issue is a two-way 
street," Gerasimov said. “Our posi- 
tion is that we don't have political 
egy Gerasimov added. “The 

viet Union aiso bas concerns 
| about human rights in the U.S. Pres- 

ident Reagan does not have a con- 
crete idea, understanding, of where 
the human rights issue stands in the 
Soviet Union.” ᾿ 

White House spokesman Marlin 
Fitzwater said Reagan told Gorba- 
chev at the outset that the human 
tights issue has “pride of place, be- 
cause of its importance to the Amer- 
ican people. 

“We know about our shortcom- 
ings ... but we don't like it much 
when somebody from outside tells 
us how we should live,” shot back 


been admitted to hospitals in Nab- 
lus, and that initial rts from the 
village aoe oes of a total ea 15 ρὲ people 
wo! gunfire, an 6 
-Tubber ballets y 

Earlier in the day, troops shot and 
seriously wounded a man in the 
stomach during a clash at the village 
of Bazariya, north of Nablus. Mili- 
tary sources said an- IDF force that 
entered the village encountered 
stone roadblocks, and was attacked 
by stone-throwing youths. A youth 
who tried to batter an officer with a 
cinderblock was shot in the stomach 
at close range, and seriously wound- 
πρὸ He was taken to hospital in Nab- 
jus, 

Αἱ the Balata refugee camp, at 
least three people were wounded by 
rubber bullets in a clash with Border 
Police. Palestinian sources said the 
police pursued protesters into a 
house and fired rubber bullets at 
them, apparently after they had re- 
fused to open the door. They said 
five persons were injured. Military 
sources said three were hurt when 
the police fired rubber bullets after 
they were attacked on a street by 
stone-throwing crowd. 

In Kalkilya, Gush Emunim secre- 
tary Daniella Weiss emptied two 
clips of her pistol into the air when a 
car she was driving was stoned. 
Weiss said said she was driving from 
her home in Kedumim to Tel Aviv 
when her car was attacked by a 
crowd of girls who had just left 
schoo]. The windshield was smashed 
and the car was dented. Weiss and 
another passenger opened fire, and 

arrived at the scene. Weiss 

said shopkeepers at the scene ig- 

nored her pleas to stop the stone- 

ing and call the army. She said 

the incident showed that schools in 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 


U.S. President Reagan and Soviet leader Gorbachev smile 25 they 
have their first talks in the Kremlin yesterday. (Reuter) 


“These two men by themselves have 
now sort of set the limits on where 
these conversations will go,” Baker 
said. “And based on what we've 
seen so far, they are going to be 
tumultuous conversations, they are 
going to be energetic conversations 
and 1 don't know what else will 
come out of it." 

Secretary of State George Shultz, 
in a separate U.S. television inter- 
view, called the one-hour, 11-min- 
ute meeting “very cordial ... busi- 
nesslike."" Asked whether 
Washington was changing its policy 
of “quiet diplomacy” on human 
rights in favour of more public criti- 
cism of the Soviet record on the 
issue, Shultz stressed that “we think 
there are places you should be pub- 
lic and places you should be privaie. 
The object is to get something to 
happen. Or to contribute to some- 
thing happening that is positive.” 

Soviet officials have been angered 
by Reagan's pre-summit pronounce- 
ments about such abuses, including . 
a speech he made on Friday in Hel- 
sinki. Baker said he believed it was 
clear Moscow did not like having its 
human rights record criticized. “I 
don't think there's any doubt the 
Soviets don’t like to hear that, but I 
think it's really clear the president's 
going to continue [to raise human 
rights issues], he said. 

(Continued on Back Page) 


Reagan, Gorbachev indicated that 
another summit was quite possible 
later this year, perhaps to sign a 
treaty halving superpower long- 
fange nuclear missile arsenals. 


As the two leaders sat side-by- 
side on a silver sofa in the Kremlin's 
orate Catherine Hall, Gorbachev 
was asked if he thought the two 
might have a fifth summit to con- 
clude a sweeping nuclear Gisarma- 
ment treaty before Reagan leaves 
office next January. “It’s quite pos- 
sible.” replied Gorbachev. 

USS. officials said the two leaders 
set priorities for their present sum- 
mit in a cordia] and businesslike first 
session, and Reagan emerged with a 
sense of progress. ‘They spoke 
frankly, they spoke directly and they 
spoke with a great deal of energy on 
a great many subjects,’ White 
House chief of staff Howard Baker 
said. “It's going to be a good sum- 
mit,” he predicted. 

Baker, speaking from Moscow on 
U.S. television, described yester- 
day's meeting as a “scene-setter.™ 


said. 
He added that there had been indi- 
cators prior to the uprising of 
Palestinian frustration 


tee rt on reforming the 
event aaked to speak, but a tense 
Shamir cat them short. He instead 


up a state study commission, accord- 
ing to the state inquiry commission 
law, to look into the public health 
system. But there were objections 
from many of the ministers, who 
wanted to discuss the Trainin re- 
port, When Vice Premier Peres op- 
posed a vote, Shamir decided to 
pursue the matter next week. 

On Friday, Shamir and Peres, 
along with Finance Minister Moshe 
Nisstm and Health Minister Sho- 
shana Arbeli-Almoslino, had 
agreed to a state stady commission, 
but over the weekend their versions 
began to differ. 

‘Shamir wants a state commission 
like that proposed by President Her- 
zog a couple of few weeks ago, 
which would be headed by a Su- 
preme Court justice and probably 
take a year to reach its conclusions. 

(Continved on Back Page) 


Goren reportedly 
blamed for failure 
to predict uprising 
By WOLF BLITZER 
WASHINGTON - Shmuel Goren, 


ον. 
Before his private session with 


Closer to one’s banker. 
Closer to a smile. 


understand the situation in the 

But Weymouth wrote that Gor- 
en’s defenders have pointed out that 
he did not have formal responsibility 


held by the pro-Iranian militants. 
Syrian Information Minister Mo- 


as soon as order was re- 
‘was a message to the Americans and 
Christian hardliners that Syria did 


- issue of the hostages,” the pro-Syti- | secsments for the territories, the ar- 
-an source said. said. : ᾿ 


farming because it was “soured” by the nitrates that 
the peat releases. ᾿ 
“These lands are terrific for vegetative plants -- 
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up with answers to farming problems, had failed to 
produce a satisfactory solution, probably “because 
there isn’t any,” he said. 

“My proposal is to flood at Jeast the 25,000 dunams 
of peat land which will only become more troublesome 
if it is left exposed to the elements. εὐ ~ 

“This could be made into an attractive lake and 
wetlands, with fish and birds, and incidentally restore 
the reeds that used to be a Hula landmark, but which 

" -are succumbing to the soured peat. They are the most 
- northerly reed on earth and surely ing.” 
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aa | Status of Jerusalem 
destinations | not negotiable, 
pledges Dukakis 


WASHINGTON - Democratic 
presidential hopeful Michael Duka- 
kis has pledged to recognize Jerusa- 
Jem as Israel's capital if elected in 
November, 

In an interview with The Los An- 
geles Times, Dukakis said the future 
status of Jerusalem “15 not negotia- 
ble.” except in matters dealing with 
Ἢ “the rights of religious groups, 
which are rights that Israe) has 
1 accepted.” 

ΤΠ “IE Israel wants its capital in Jeru- 

salem,” he said, “then, as far as 'm 
concerned, its capital i is in Jerusa- 
lem. If it wants its capital in Tel 
Aviv, then its capital can be in Tel 
Aviv. That's their judgment to make 

I think it’s a basic principle of 
doing business with other nations. 
They say their capital i is in ‘X," then 
that’s where we go. 

Asked whether he accepts “the 
legitimacy of [Israel's] control of Je- 
rusalem, Dukakis said, “Well, I 
do.” 

Vice President George Bush, the 
likely Republican candidate, 
made a major effort in receat weeks 
to go after the Jewish vote. During 
private meetings with Jewish lead- 
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el has sold at teast $4 billion in arms 
and technology to China, syndicated 
columnists Jack Anderson and Dale 
Van Atta reported yesterday. 

Writing in The Washington Post, 
they said that more than 200 Israeli 
advisers are “quietly stationed in 
Beijing at any one ime.” 

“As part of a secret 1981 pact 
between China and Israel,” the re- 
port continued, “‘the Israeli techni- 
cians are stationed in China_for 
shifts of three to six months. Their 
advice has helped the antiquated 
Chinese forces upgrade their 
equipment.” 

According to the report, Israel 
has helped China upgrade Soviet- 
built tanks. “Israeli producers have 
sold cannons, missile technology 
and communiciations equipment to 
the Chinese.” it added. “Last No- 
vember, they signed a deal to sell 


Former minister and Histadrut sec- 
retary-general Yitzhak Ben-Aharon 
and former MK Yohanan Bader 
were among the recipients of.honor- 
ary doctorates at Tel Aviv Universi- 
ty last night. Their degrees were 
awarded during a meeting of the 
university’s board of governors. 
French National Assembly Speaker 
and Bourdeaux Mayor Jacques Mi- 
chel Pierre Chaban-Delmas was also 
nominated for an honorary doctor- 
ate, but could not attend because of 
the elections in France. 

Other honorary doctorates were 
awarded to Nobel laureate Prof. 
Karl Alex Muller, Geology” Prof. 
Yehuda Leo Picard, and donors Jo- 
seph Brender (Australia); Yona Et- 
tinger (U.S.); Jan Mitchell (U.S.); 
Hugo Ramniceanu (France). 


[Anais __] 


For the annual mecting of the Board of 
Governors of Tel Aviv University: 
Mr.and Mrs. Roctcrs Van Lennep, from Swit- 
zerland; Mr. and Mrs, Gilinsky. from Colom- 
bia; Mr. Herbert Cohen, from Holland: Prof, 
Devron H. Char. from the U.S.. for the ccle- 
bration of the 10th anniversary of the Maurice 
and Gabriela Goldschieger Eye Institute and 


the awarding of the Prof. Richard Stein Με. By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
morial Prize, 


Post Aviation Reporter 
TEL AVIV - Ag ΕἸ ΑἹ committee 
yesterday established that one of the 
airline's juntbos flew for days with a 
fault that could have affected its 


Steering. 
Ironically, the technician who dis- 
covered the fault was pronounced 
guilty of insubordination by the com- 
mittee. The technician, Barach Levi, 
received a nine-month “suspended 


Shimon Shamir 
next ambassador 
. to Cairo 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Prof. Shimon Shamir is to be Isra- 


el’s next ambassador to Cairo, the ἀ."» 
cabinet decided unanimously at its Informed sources said the disci- 
weekly session vesterday. Shamir. | plinary committee's proceedings un- 


one of Israel's leading orientalists, 
teaches contemporary Middle East- 
ern history at Tel Aviv University. 
The appointment will not be formal- 
ly announced, according to diplo- 
matic protocol. until it is approved 
by the Egyptian government. 


covered a host of faults in the carri- 
er’s maintenance system. The 
committee did not detail them in the 
final report in order. not to damage 
ΕἸ ΑἹ publicly, but it referred to the 
relevant sections in its minutes. 

Levi had been told to replace 2 
Part and refused, insisting there was 
nothing wrong with it; the fault lay 
elsewhere, he said, and the plane 
should not ΠΥ before it was repaired. 

According to the committee, Le- 
vi’s superiors erred professionally, 
but the technician should have done 
the job anyway. 

The incident occurred on January 
3, when Levi was told to replace a 


Soviet exodus 
comes before 
diplomatic 
ties -Arens 


By Jerusalem Post Staff 
d : 


and agencies 

Minister-without-Portfolio Moshe 
Arsens pledged yesterday that Israel 
would not take “Ὁ single step” to- 
wards relations with the Soviet 
Union until all Soviet Jews were free 
to come to Israel. 

Arens was speaking in Jerusalem 
at a solidarity rally for Soviet Jews 
timed to coincide with the Moscow 
summit. 

A boat named Exodus-88, carry- 
ing ἃ sign saying “Soviet Jews thank 
President Reagan.” moored off the 
Tel Aviv shore opposite the U.S. 
Embassy yesterday afternoon. Sovi- 
et Jewry activists on board spoke by 
phone to a group of activists who 
had gathered in a Moscow apart- 
ment. 

Elsewhere in Moscow other Jew- 
ish activists demonstrated for the 
tight to emigrate, and said they 
planned two more protests during 
the Reagan-Gorbachev summit. 
About 40 refuseniks demonstrated 
outside the Lenin Library for some 
30 minutes. demanding the right to 
leave for Israel. 


Masel Tov to 
Lori and Bernard W. Leumore 


Post Defence Reporter 

Israel is in danger of having to 
fight a war in which its enemies will 
field 20 divisions, including 7,000 
tanks and close to a million soldiers. 
Aluf (res.) Avraham Rotem said 
last night in Tel Aviv. 

He was addressing 150 senior re- 
serve officers at a closed forum of 
the Council for Peace and Security. 
Other participants at the meeting 
included reserve generals Shlomo 
Gazit. Menahem Meron, Amos La- 
pidot and Ori Orr. 

The council was formed last 
month by former senior IDF officers 
sympathetic to the Labour Party. 

“The people must be told the 
truth.” said Gazit, one of the coun- 


{Continued from Page One) 
the West Bank had been opened too 
soon. 

The IDF investigation into the re- 
ported incident at Arura was 
launched after three youths from the 
village charged in affidavits that 
troops had covered them up to the 
chest with stones. Reporters found 
blood-stained rocks at the site . 

In one affidavit given to attorney 
Darwish Nasser, Abdel Rahman Sa- 


Vivian and David Tanner 


upon the birth of their 
Grandson end First Bora 


‘Insubordinate’ ΕἸ Al technician || SeciadneAunontys sep: | Sommucommites such, asthe La: been sent tothe DFEP. 
eams praise for professionalism gal’s three-year termin Europe | activists linked to the DFPE, is to leadership has for some time 


‘Israel faces the danger of war against tions for sponsorships. Hence | Wards the Middle East peace pro- 
20 divisions and close to a million soldiers’ [1 [2 {irc psSspined by | said that Moscow's support for the 


CLASHES 


Labour s says ie 
its hawks. bales 


has not recognized Jerusalem as Ts- ᾿ Ἷ Soe meets soya προ ae : “Kee ἷ τ ΜΝ ἊΝ 

rael's capital. : " eC ae : By ΜΙΟΒΑΙ ae 
Dukakis's chief foreign policy ad- : : Ἢ va 

vee de The Timea os sve tal be , ἌΣ : τς πως sidiaid te δου that gro ὁ 


over 10 years he has publicly sup- 


ported relocating the U.S. Baten ἜΜ, a eek 3 hay. oars ς βε55ξ rag 

: 4 eae elected last Thursday, were organiz- 

tn Jerusalem. ia ἐ : : ᾿ : ing to ensure that ἘΣ μος hawkish - 
Asked how this position is consis candidatés .are-graded higher 


grading of the Knesset list due on 
June 15. . 
! “Those who got onto the list were - 
not chosen becanse they were hawks 
or doves but-on their own nierit. 
Besides, both Labout’s hawks and 
doves. agree on a political sotation 
and territorial compromise,” ” senior 


party sources said. 


tent with Dukakis's assertion that 
the U.S. should aot attempt to im- 
pose the elements of a Middle East 
settlement on the parties, Albright 
replied: “He has said he would not 
Pees gerade ec i : 
resolved is de facto. πὶ ἰ - --τν - 
is under the control of Israel and is Firefighters go into action yesterday against a blaze near Moskav Aminadav in the Jerusalem τὸ jerusalem Corridor, 
undivided. He's stating a fact of | in which 40 dunams of uncultivated land and 70 cypress trees went up in flames. Jewish ational Fund 


life." officials believe arson was the cause, since the fire broke out sinn in three different spots. Ovet the weekend there were mu- 
‘Arson was also suspected as the cause of a giant blaze that raced through thousands of mours that Labour ks- were 


τ μρρβήσηθας hae ig μα dunams of natural woodland, farmland and mature reserves ia the Golan Heights. Arson was also 


adviser to former president Jimmy blamed by JNF officials for three fires that destroyed 35 dunams of pine and carob trees in the Wadi 
Carter; Democratic Representative Ara area in Galilee on Friday and Saturday. ες 


πος ἘΞ E. Jerusalem merchants 
scared of underground 


the expesse of the doves. ‘The aim, 

to ensure that the doves.are 

at the bottom of the list. bel eral 

will have no chance of getting | into 

the Knesset. : 
Members . of the “Rabin camp, ”. 

numbering some 250, convened last 

night to discuss perparations for-tire 


tute for Near ar ied ΠΣ 

terday reported to 
ἔδνε briefed Dukakis on the Middle 
East last week. They later told the 
newspaper that Dukakis would win 


on Sunday by the party's 200-mem 
ber council. 


cizing the Israeli sales, noted that |} ney Plia Albeck, told reporters | June 9, because the attomey general thes. and all that we have, were in 
Israel is discovering that “what goes |] that it was the first time he had {ὁ has not yet replied to the merchants’ anger if we obeyed the order. 
around comes around.” The Chi- visited the Moslem Quarter. request to drop the charges against Another merchant, who declmed 
nese have “taken skills learned from }} He said be had only seen his to be identified, said, “If I go to jail, 
the Israelis and produced 7 sold attacker from behind. The merchants were arrested on | know that I'll eventually get out. 
arms to Istael’s bitter enemy, Iraq.” ; April 25 after they violated military But if someone throws ἃ petrol 
SIX PEOPLE bathing at the ν ΕἾ 
But the Chinese appear to have |} Ma’ayan Harod pool δ he Jez. | 8ders designed to break the now bomb at me that’s the end. 
ΤῊΣ τρεῖς apr carrion reel Valley had to be taken to 
wi israe’ e columnists the Emek Hospital in Afula . . . Φ 
iinnncanue.|| muy ἧς ὀρεὺς | SOViet invitation extended 
ce Agency report suggesting rine fumes. They were released 
tae the have tried unsuc- |} soon afterwards. The incident 


cel to coins PLO oft |] occured wien come ἃς | €Q Tor aeli trade unionists 


The CRM is also expected to de- 
cide soon whether to form a surplus- 
vote agreement with the Labour - 
Party, Mapam or the Centre Party. 
Aloni said the Uzi Baram, Labour’s, 
secretary general, did her party “a 
big favour” when he announced that 
Labour's list also included many 
“hawks.” This meant that Labour 
was “still talking in two voices,” and 
. idee ΘΆΜΟΟ 
fead the dovish camp. : 


tence of Israel.” pumped through a hose that Ἢ also “ 
report- id been previously used fo ον, By JEFF BLACK::.:: _ ..”:; DFEP's Histadrat faction and also a ood . 
ὩΣ week, the same pa] ek aad, a a “chemical reaction For.The Jerusalem Post... tember of coke ump δοκ' ἰδεῖ 
at China bad used -Sup- ensued. The Gilboa Regional TEL AVIV —.The Soviet -trade "night that. it was the of its , “Te Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
plied technology to nipple Council, which administers the union movement bas invited six Is- to be invited to the Soviet Union. 1 thought that he was going to. be 
ground-to-ground missiles νὴ pool, said that the correct Jes- | Taeli trade unionists to visit the Sovi- ὀ Ἠ stressed that the invitation was | elected Herut chairman without op- ὃ 


saath he was: aoiahen, a 
ough Ministers Da' 

Ariel Sharon have ber ernge Αἱ to 
eater the fray in the elections: on- 
Wednesday, Shamir will not get the 
title uncontested. 

Mika Meir, a Herut Central Com- 
mittee member from Ashdod, ‘yes-'- 
terday submitted his ‘application’ to. 
oars election committee ‘and was 

ly registered as a candidate*for 


they recently sold to Saudi Arabia. [[ conc ’had be leamed from the | εἰ Union for 10 days, the Democrat- al 
c ν at- personal and was not addressed to 
Detence varie Siaxeak Rabin de- 1} cident. Itim ic Front for Peace and Equality the Histadrut. The composition of 
ai repo announced yesterday. ὁ ., ;. the delegation had been worked out 
YIGAL ROM, the bead of Isra- The delegation, which will in-~ between the DFEP and the Soviet 
el Radio's news division, is to | clude members of the Histadrut’s trade union movement, and had 


resentative in Germany. Se- [| Mapam’s Ra’ay Ratig, as well as | Gonen said that the Histadrut’s 


expires in two months’ time. } Jeave for the Soviet Union at the pressed the DFEP to arrange such a 
compoter on a cargo Boeing 747 af- || Like Segal, Rom will be relay- | beginning of July. visit via its contacts in the Commu- 
ing radio and television reports Binyamin Gonen, head of the nist world. 
Levi claimed the fault lay in the from all over Europe, including 
stabilizers’ pressure. contro} unit, Eastern bloc countries. A radio a 
regulations stipalate || man who has spent six yearsin [ Radio Moscow tells 
the plane must not take off in sch his current position, Rom will aa 
cases. Replacing the computer would undergo special training for Palestinians to 
merely mislead the pilot, said Levi. television pobiei ay up his reco - ἊΝ 2, 42 238 
new post. Greer Fay Cashman. ΘΏ1Ζ 
The jumbo took off without any pos ᾽ id 


repairs, and flew for five days until a {{ A RIOT broke ont in the Neve Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
new pressure control unit arrived. {[ Tirza women’s prison yester- Radio Moscow has urged the Pal- 
When the old cuit was removed, a {{ day when Roni Ben Efrat and estinians to recognize UN Security 
foreign object was found inside that |} Michal Schwartz, editors of Council resolutions 242 and 338. 
could have affected the plane’s steer- J} Derech Hanitzoz who are sus- In a Hebrew-language commen- 
ing. pected of security violations, tary broadcast on Saturday, the 
ste entered the dining room and state radio emphasized that unless 
i: gement charged Levi with |] flashed “Νὴ signs. Jewish and the Palestinians accept these resolu- 
insubordination for refusing to re- |} Arab prisoners began exchang- | tions and their underlying princi- 
Lie the compater and an in-house ing curses and the violence ples, they will not be permitted to 
ὑσὶ court yesterday unani- |} spread to other wings of the patticipate in the international 
mousty found him guilty. The carti- |! prison. All the inmates are to peace conference. 
er’s president, Rafi Har-Lev, told 11 be confined to their cells today The commentator added that if 
reporters that Levi should have fol- 1} in an effort to relax the tension, the Arabs support extreme posi- 
lowed orders and then written in the {1 the authorities decided. tions, they will achieve nothing and 


᾿ Fi will suffer the consequences of a 

quality controller — that the aircraft {| BROADCASTING AUTHOR- ; , “tity ᾿ 

was still unfit to fly. ITY director-general Uri Porat sr neice of the international 
The committee tacitly expressed has decided to change the for- ea 

its appreciation for Levi's profes- mat of advertisements that ap- Professor Galia Golan, of the He- 

sionalism by deciding to ish his pear under the guise of spon- brew University of Jerusalem, said 

insubordination with a mere “‘sus- |} sorships of television | Yesterday that the Radio Moscow 


. ᾽ν commentary is another expression 
pended reprimand. Programmes. The state comp- | or ie Kreaiio's will to convince 


troller recently criticized the Ἢ 
IBA for violating the regula- rael of Moscow's openness to- 


We deeply moum the passing of our dear So. 


IRVIN BRUECKHEIMER | 


The funeral will leave the Municipal Funeral Parlour, 
5 Daphna St., Tel Aviv, at 2.15 p.m., today, ~ 
Monday, May 3 30, 1988, ΝΘ 14, 5748), , 
the Holon Cemete 


Naomi and Mordechai Rotenberg and family 
on the untimely passing of ” 


BOAZ > . 


Chava and El Fachler: 
Mimi and Yanky.Fachier: 
Naomi and Mordechai 


forth, the message on the | SS and the Israeli stand. Golan 
Judith and Chaim: Fachler. ~ 


ν : voice, nor will the message UN resolations is of itself not new, 
Taine © the giocessestte Watieg τὸ contain more than the spon- but the new approach is displayed in 
war and the conditions will not be {| sor's name, address, phone | ‘he Soviet decision to repeat these 
favourable to Israel.” number and types of products moderate positions in public and 

Israel will not enjoy the “luxury” he produces. Greer Fay particularly in Hebrew. - 
of a war by consensus, added Cashman 
Objent of debate and the Gebate wl 
object of debate ant te wil 
weaken Israel, be said. Great theatre 

Israelis must understand, said Ga- By NAOMI DOUDAI 
zit, that there is no going back to the Post Theatre Critic 
relations between Israel and the ter- At last, great acting, great direc- 
ritories that existed before the | tion and great theatre .ifinacon- | 
intifada. vention too long drawn out and 

“We must arrive at an agreement | therefore trying on our time and 
that the other side can live with. | temperament. Arthur Schnitzier's 
From this it is clear that we must | Professor Bernhardi (Residenz The- 
give up most of the territories. And | atre, National Theatre of Bavaria) 
that has to be said, otherwise no | deals with physicians and anti-Semi- 
Arab will negotiate with us.” tism in end-of-century Vienna. 

The process of a Jew's ostracism is 
rendered with elegant cynicism, and 
strong, contained acting, against im- 
pressive fin de siecle architectural 
sets. Unlike Schnitzler’s later fic- 
tion, here we have no erotic encoun- 
ters or examinations of psychically- 
motivated sex. Here it is men among 
men in a socio-psychological moral 


The Angel family’ ; 
and the Angel Bakery Staff 


moum the loss of their dear ; 


OVADIA ANGEL 


sen of Salomon and Esther Ser 


The funeral will leave the Municipal Funeral ΠῚ 
Shamgar St, Romema, at 3 p.m. today, Monday, May 30,. 1988, 
Sivan 14, 5748, for Har Hamenuhot Cemetery. -᾿ 


Shiva will be at the home of the deceased, 
9 Bialik St., Beit Hakerem, Jerusalem. 


leh. 28, says: “I was arrested by 
soldiers at 7 a.m. outside the ΗΝ 
My hands were tied, they took me 
up a hill, where they tied my legs and 
sat me in a pit surrounded by 
stomes... they threw stones at me 
until 1 was covered up to the chest. | morass. 

One soldier held my right hand, as} The unremitting and wordy quali- 
another beat me with a rock. One| ty of the dialogue is offset by well- 
oes hurled a farge rock at my | paced direction, which makes the 
stomach, which made me lose my | most of movement in ἃ busy hospi- 
senses. tal.” 


_ MOSCOW (Reuter) -- Muscovites 
x i 
ἀπ Cheered and crowded round Presj- 
-” + dent Reagan as he and his wife Nan- 
cy. went for a walk yesterday in Mos- 
cow's popular Arbat Street on the 
Ὁ first day of their visit τὸ the Soviet 
J, Union. ve 
+... - But Soviet and American security 
«+, men appeared to panic as the crowd 
. 7 Surged forward, and fought to keep 
, , ‘them. away from the 
_ ing out and dragging people away. 
roe) Reuters poe pel 
punched in the face when he tried to 
., talk to the president after being 
εὐ pushed within two feet of the couple 
ἐν i the melee. Ὁ ‘ 
‘,: The ν Smiling and appar- 
+. ently relaxed, appeared on the ae 
ἐλ Dat, a pedestrian street which is a 
centre for artists selling their wares 
«νυ atthe weekend, after the president's 
_. + Viet leader Mikhail Gorbachev. 
:» ΒΥ contrast, Reagan earlier ar- 
. tived to ἃ rather low-key reception 
_ at the Voukovo VIP airport for his 
¥ summit with Kremlin leader Mikhail 
«τς Gorbachev. He was met with a smile 
, and a handshake from Soviet head- 
of-state Andrei Gromyko. 
., Soviet and American flags 
_' ,Dapped in a light breeze in hot sun- 
, Shine as Reagan arrived for his first 
visit to the Soviet Union after a 
flight on Air Force One from Hel- 
sinki just after 2 p.m. 
. But mee was no Russian crowd 
, +, t0 meet Reagan — an apparent signal 
, that the Kremlin cncant the weicnae 
. , to be seen as low-key. 
οὖ Groupsiof Soviet workers are rou- 
tinely taken to Vaukovo to grect 
top-level foreign visitors, and diplo- 
mats present yesterday expressed 
surprise that there were none for 
+ Reagan. 
noe ᾿ * As Reagan emerged at the top of 
sac. :..” 1 Bathe steps from the plane blinking in 
: the bright light, the 78-year-old 


’: .* BEST BUY at the Moscow super- 
“> το + power summit? A tiny lapel pin with 
+‘ the two national flags —‘the:red, 
ον twhite and blue stars and sftipes of 
+, sthe United States and the red and: 
-> . yellow.Hammer and Sickle of the . 
! «Soviet Union. It-costs only 15 soviet 
. kopecks, or roughly 25¢. The worst 


ἘΞ Low-key reception at airport 
δά το το τ τ ΟΞ φρο ΕΞ 


Reagans, κΚίοίς. 


μὴ first meeting of the summit with So-"" 


Gromyko moved forward accompa- 
nied by his wife Lidiya carrying a 
large bunch of pink roses. 

Reagan and Gromyko stood side 

by side on a red carpet as a military 
band played “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and the “Hymn of the So- 
vist Union,” the two national an- 
thems. 
_ Apart from Soviet officials, who 
included Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze, there was a crowd of 
some 50 American diplomats and 
their families who cheered the presi- 
dent vigorously as he waved in their 
direction 


After the anthems, Reagan and 
Gromyko ~ who was foreign minis- 
ter for three decades including an 
earlier period of detente between 
the superpowers — inspected the 
honour guard from the three Soviet 

Reagan, in a powder blue suit, 
and his wife Nancy, in grey, held 
hands as they came down the Steps 
from the plane after the 90-minute 
flight from the Finnish capital where 
Reagari spent the past four days. 

A speech the president made in 
Helsinki on Friday strongly criticiz- 
ing the Soviet human rights record 
angered Moscow ~ and analysts said 
this could explain the subdued air- 
Port reception. 

Just before Reagan landed, Sovi- 
et Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Gennady Gerasimov told an Ameri- 
can television interviewer that the 
speech was “not a great start” to the 
sumunit. He said the U.S. leader had 
appeared to be trying to teach the 
Soviet people how to behave. 


From the airport, 20 km. from the . 


city centre, Reagan drove with Gro- 

myko to the Kremlin for his first 

meeting with Gorbachev, whom he 

bea met in Washington last Decem- 
τ, 


air marked Border Guard Day. 
Thére are some in. Moscow who 
think the border guards did a bit too 
much celebrating last year. While 
the guards partied, West German 
teenager Mathias Rust flew a small 
plane undetected across the Soviet 
Union, putting it down in Red 


buy may well be a cotton tee-shirt Square near the Kremlin. 
which also features the two flags πὰ . ‘ooog0 : 
i is marketed by the official Soviet. .,... sLMMIT HOMEL/~--One%kéy fits 


news agency, Tass, in conjunction... all?: A U.S, journalist 


= with an, 


» ‘CAIRO (Reuter) - Moroccan Prime 
“Minister Azeddine Laraki said yes- 
terday after meeting Egyptian Presi- 
~_-dent..Hosni Mubarak that. Rabat 


Arab League. © μ᾿. 

Laraki, in Cairo at the head of a 
delegation for economic coopera- 
tion talks, also gave Mubarak a let- 
ter from King Hassan.  ὺ 

Egypt was suspended from the 
img because of 115 1979 peace 
treaty with Israel, but, Morocco and 


ner eaebertedt 


We greet 


“-Rabat backs Cairo’s return to Arab League 


supported Cairo’s return to the .. 


- Egypt's return to the Arab League 


| The Prime Minister, Mr. Yitzhak Shamir 


‘and Foreign Minister and Vice Premier, 
Mr. Shimon Peres 


the 


a American company. No ΚΟ, door το; what he- this: 
: peeks, thank “yo 520' dollars.” foea soon he other dep, Cay te 


See eet 
clothes and un ments 
another strewn 


‘most other Arab states renewed dip- 
lomatic ties with Cairo after last No- 
vember’s Amman summit freed 
them to do so.” : 

Laraki said some Arab leaders 
wanted to discuss Egypt’s readmis- 
sion to the league durmg a June 7 
summit in Algiers. “‘If the issue of 


comes up at the Algiers summit, 

defend the return of 
Egypt,” he told reporters after ἃ 
one-hour meeting and a working 
lunch with Mubarak. 


The Soviet leader, whose official 
Post is general secretary of the Com- 
munist party, was not obliged by 
protocol to be at Vnukovo, to the 
southwest of the city in an area that 
was once a thick birch forest. 

There was little sign of great pub- 
fic interest in the visit along the 
route from the airport. Few people 
Stopped to watch the motorcade 
drive by down the flag-bedecked 
Leninsky Prospekt. 

Reagan, the first U.S. president 
to visit Moscow since Richard Nixon 
came in June 1974, onte described 
the Soviet Union as the “evil em- 
pire” whose leaders reserved them- 
selves to right to “lie and cheat™ in 
peas οἱ their aims. 

ie Communist party newspaper 
Pravda said yesterday that γέμα πος 
dent's views had clearly been tem- 
pered by the realities of the modern’ 
world and by Gorbachev's call for 
“new thinking” in foreign policy. 

Gorbachev's scientific adviser 
said yesterday that the “Star Wars” 
programme is receding as an issue 
because American experts are real- 
izing that no perfect defence shield 
against ayclear missiles is possible. 

But academician Yevgeny Velik- 
hov, addressing a news conference 
two hours before President Reagan 
arrived in Moscow, reiterated ἃ 
warning that if Washington goes 
ahead with its Strategic Defence Lni- 
tiative (SDI), Moscow will respond 
to defend its own interests. 

Neither Soviet nor U.S. scientists 
have found a completely reliable 
way of building a shield to guarantee 
a country against nuclear attack. 
Velikhov said. 

He added that some American 
researchers were now expressing 
shame at having been involved in an 
uncertain project which the Reagan 
administration sold to the American 
people as a sure thing. 


ao... Summit Briefs 


PRESIDENT REAGAN made the 
front-page of the official Commu- 
nist daily newspaper Pravda yester- 
day, but played second fiddle to the 
manager of the Leningrad Foreign 
Economic Bank. A three-column 

icture and accompanying story on 
bank manager Alexander Gavrilov 
dominated the upper half of the 
newspaper. A one-column photo- 
graph-of. a. smiling 


oie a and a 
- short-biography occupied the lower 
:fight-hand comer of the paper. © 


Bbooo 


SOVIET UNION 2,065. United 
States 1,060. Japan 240. Britain 205, 
Nuclear warheads? No, the number 
of journalists accredited from these 
countries to cover the summit. In 
all, there are 5,365 journalists from 
63 countries in attendance at the 
five-day summit, according to Sovi- 
et Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Gennady imov. 


Polish-Soviet commission studies ‘blank spot’ 
Moscow hints WW2 massacre of 
Poles in Katyn was work of NKVD 


MOSCOW (Reuter) — Moscow Ra- 
dio has hinted that the Soviet Union 
was moving towards recognition 
that Soviet NKVD security police 
Killed thousands of captured Polish 
officers in one of the great mysteries 
of World War Two. 

The hint came in a English-tan- 
guage radio report on Saturday on a 
ceremony at 8 monument to the 
dead men, in the Katyn Forest near 
the western Russian city of Smo- 


Reagan and 
Gorbachev 
exchange 
Russian 
proverbs 


MOSCOW (Reuter) -- President 
Reagan and Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev kicked off the Moscow 


summit yesterday with an exchange 
of Russian proverbs that appeared 


heavy with symbolic meaning for - 


their five-day meeting. 


At a Kremlin ceremony. Gorba- 


chev and Reagan picked up from 
where they left off at last Decem- 
ber’s Washington summit and em- 
ployed Russian -folk wisdom in the 
service of some gentle political 
point-scoring. 

“Aware of your interest in Rus- 
sian proverbs, let me add another to 
your collection.” Gorbachev told 
Reagan. “Better to see something 
once than to hear about it a hundred 
times." 

The point of the proverb, which 
Gorbachev made to a president who 
once called the Soviet Union an 
“evil empire," is that ἃ person 
should see something with his own 
eyes before passing sweeping judge- 


ments. 
told Gorbachev in his 


speech: “In order not to disappoint - 


anyone on this visit, I thought I 
would mention a literary saying 
from your past, another example of 
your people's succinct wisdom.” 

Then he cited the saying: “It was 
born, it wasn’t rusbed.~ 

Placed in a political context, the 
proverb’s message is that trust and 
friendship between countries aré 
things that must be carefully our- 
tured, with realism a guide for ac- 
tion. 

Reagan bravely attempted to de- 
liver the proverb in Russian, but his 
accent was so thick that neither Gor- 
bachev nor his wife Raisa appeared 
to understand until an interpreter 
translated. 

At a photographers’ session with 
Reagan later in the Kremlin, report- 
ers asked Gorbachev what he 


thought of the president's new prov- | 


ετῦ.. 


moving with too much haste, but 
moving consistently and confidently 
forward, and I think that is what is 
happening,” Gorbachev replied. 
One reporter asked Gorbachev if 
he preferred Reagan's new proverb 
to the one which he cited at the 
Washington summit: “Trust, but 


“Yes, I like that one. too.” Gor- 
bachev smiled. 


pied the area from 1941 to late 1943. 
“This was the accepted view held by 
the nya Union 06. oe 
allies for many years after the war,” 
the radio said.“But now the affair 
has to be put down as a blank spot in 
history.” 

The reporter noted that a joint 
Polish-Soviet commission set up 
earlier this year was studying the 
circumstances of the massacre — 
which even communist Poles say re- 


“I am always in favour of not ἢ 


i .on their forthright decision for the - 
operation of direct flights to Israel for 
ἢ Russian olim, to be routed inthe meantime ἢ 

ἢ The Association of Prisoners of Zion from 
| the U.S.S.R has demanded this step for 


mains a source of bitterness in rela~ 
tions between the two countries. 

The reporter added: “A German 
protocol which has now surfaced 
suggests Soviet bullets were found in 
the bodies.” 


Tensk, attended by local Soviet offi- 
cials on Friday. 

The Moscow Radio reporter said 
the monument, at the site of mass 
graves where the bodies were found, 
bore an inscription ascribing the 
massacre to Nazi forces who occu- 


The dead men, believed to num- 


: : ‘several long years... = ~ mat Mornings at 
of ba chao Oe cece ee ey eee the Sheraton Jerusajem Plaza 
Tew from the USSB. ai cont ory begin with a good breakfast — 


and The Jerusalem Post 


The Sheraton Jerusalem Plaza Hotel 
distributes complimentary copies of 
The Jerusalem Postto quests 

every day 


ἢ 1. Avi-Shevi Maor (Pulerewitz) Chairman; 2.. Yaakov Liash : 
: ἢ (Secretary); 3. Grigory Geisches (Dep. Chairman); 4. Hillel: § 
μ Butmann (Spokesman — Jerusalem); 5. Dr. Eliezer Lubersky ἢ 
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‘13. Avraham Karinsky. ᾿ eae 
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PAKISTAN President Mohammad 
Zia-Ul-Haq dissolved Pakistan's 
parliament yesterday and called for 
general elections to be held within 
90 days. Zia, who cancelled a visit to 
China due to begin today, said he 
was dissolving the national assembly 
because it had failed to achieve its 
objective: the country's Islamisa- 
tion. 

WORLD CHAMPION Gary Ka- 
sparov yesterday won a four-man 
chess tournament in Amsterdam 
with a convincing win over Anatoli 
Karpov in their first encounter since 
the Seville world championship 
match last year. Kasparov. beating 
Karpov 3-1 in four games, was given 
title to the 30,000-guilder (515.600) 
tournament prize money after 
Datch grand-master John Van Der 
Wiel conceded the final game 
against Karpov. 

OVER 500,000 people were 
stricken with hepatitis in Shanghai 
earlier this year, the China Daily 
said yesterday. far higher than the 
official toll of 290,000 given previ- 
ously. The epidemic ‘has finally 
faded out,” the official newspaper 
said. 

THE NORWEGIAN humanitarian 
organization Norwac announced 
Saturday that it had evacuated an 
unspecified number of foreign relief 
workers from southern Lebanon, 
one week after the disappearane of 
one of its doctors. Belgian Dr. Jan 
Cools, 32, has been missing since 
May 21 in southern Lebanon and 
Norwac has been unable to obtain 
information on his whereabouts, the 
organization said in a statement in 
beirut. 

MILLIONS of Italians began voting 
yesterday in two days of local elec- 
dons widely considered the first ma- 
jor test of public faith in the six- 
week-old government of Christian 
Democrat Prime Minister Ciriaco 
de Mita. Over 700 non-party group- 
ings standing on a variety of regional 
issues were vying for the votes of 
seven million voters, or one sixth of 
the country’s electorate. who were 
choosing new city, town, and pro- 
vincial councils. 

AN ILL WIND blew no good for 
female world cow-chip throwing 
champion Kay Hankins in Beaver, 
Oklahoma. The five-time champi- 
on, hoping to retain her title. found 
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Nancy Reagan waves as Raisa Gorbachev accompanies her 
yesterday on a tour of the Kremlin. {Reuter) 


Nancy, Raisa hold hands, 
pooh-pooh reports they 
never liked each other 


MOSCOW (Reuter) — Nancy 
Reagan and Raisa Gorbachev 
held hands during a Kremlin 
walkabout yesterday, the first 
day of the superpower sumsit, 
and pooh-poohed reports that 
they had never liked each other. 

But Nancy seemed to annoy 
Raisa with questions about reli- 
gion in the Soviet Union during a 
tour of the Kremlin's oldest and 
largest church, the five-domed 
Assumption Cathedral, which is 
now ἃ museum. 


ters" between the two 
superpowers were more impor- 
tant than the relationship of their 
leaders’ wives. 

But she added: “We're meet- 
ing each other for the third time. 
We do have a lot to talk about 
which is very important.” 

Recent “kiss-and-tell” books 
by former White House aides 

. Larry Speakes and Donald Re- 
gan have said that Nancy and 
Raisa disliked each other from 
their first encounter, in Geneva 


Leaving their husbands behind in 1985, and failed to patch . 
to hold the first summit meeting _ things up in Washington last De- pose tehaps edly. ental ead 
in the grand Kremlin palace, the cember. each time she threw her chip ~ dried 


two women emerged clasping 
hands and smiling onto sunny 
Cathedral Square, the oldest 
part of the Kremlin, for a 45- 
Ininute tour: They were greeted 
by applause from Soviet tourists 
and a barrage of questions from 
reporters, who wanted to know 
whether the first ladies would get 
along better at this meeting than 
before. 

“We've gotten along very well 
every other time," Nancy re- 
sponded. Raisa said she thought 
speculation about the antago- 
nism between them was frivo- 
lous, adding that the “great mat- 


Nancy was also said to have 
been riled at Raisa for stealin; 
the media show at the secon 
summit at Rekjavik in 1986, af- 
ter the U.S. first lady had opted 
not to go. Asked whether the 
Regan book had been wrong, 
Nancy responded “yes,” with a 
hard stare. ᾿ 

She and Raisa then strolled 
around Cathedral Square, which 
is surrounded by a hodgepodge 
of four churches, Ivan the 
Great’s bell tower, a 17-foot can- 
non that has never been fired 
and the reception halt of the 
czars, the Palace of Facets. 


and flattened cow dung collected 
from local fields near here. The new 
women's world champion, Cather- 
ine Westenhaver, was luckier and 
won the title with a toss of 25 
metres. 

SOME 32 SKINHEADS, includ- 
ing two Britons, were arrested at the 
weekend after extreme-right hooli- 
gans rampaged through two north- 
ern French cities. Police said that 
eight people — all coloured -- were 
being treated in hospital after being 
attacked in Brest and the Normandy 
city of Rouen as about 200 shaven- 
headed skinheads travelled to Brest 
for a rock concert. 


LIVING AT THE VERY TOP 


, 


ber around 12,000, included non- 
commissioned officers as well as of- 
ficers of the Polish Army, dissolved 
when Poland was effectively parti- 
tioned between the Soviet Union 
and Nazi Germany after their non- 
aggression pact of 1939. 

Originally kept in camps near 
Smolensk guarded by NKVD secu- 
τὴν troops, their correspondence 
with relatives stopped in late 1940, 
according to relatives of the men 
who later moved to the west. 

In 1942, the Nazis announced 
they had discovered the graves at 
Katyn and invited an international 
commission to view bodies and be- 
longings which indicated the men 
had been killed towards the end of 
1940. 

The announcement was angrily 
rejected as propaganda in Moscow 
and in late 1943, after recapturing 
Smolensk, the Soviet Union set up 
its own commission which pro- 
nounced the men had been massa- 
cred by the Germans in 1941. Mos- 
cow broke off relations with the 
wartime Polish government-in-exile 
in London over demands for the 
Kremlin to produce more evidence 
on how the men might have fallen 
πιο Nazi hands. : 

Until the last two years, official 
Soviet historians insisted that Mos- 
cow’s wartime version was correct, 
but under Kremlin leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev so-called “blank spots” 
in the country's past have come in- 
creasingly under scrutiny. | 

Soviet officials from Gorbachev 
downwards are now openly discuss- 
ing the bloody purges unleashed by 
long-time dictator Josef Stalin with- 
in the Soviet Union, including the 
killing of many army figures after 
the Nazi invasion of 1941. 

At a meeting last year, Gorba- 
chev and Polish leader Wojciech 
Jarvzeiski agreed that “‘blank spots” 
involving relations between the two 
countries should be studied, and the 
Katyn commission was set up. 

Moscow Radio said the monu- 


LUXURY 6-ROOM APARTMENTS 


IN THE BEST NEIGHBORHOOD IN TOWN 


Naveh - the Company that made Naveh Avivim the very symbol 
of elegant living in Israel - now offers you Ὁ truly prestigious 
200 sq.m. residence in Naveh Avivim's stylish Oppenheimer St. 


Your last chance of acquiring a new apartment in Naveh Avivim 
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ment in Katyn bre being nin 
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would be treated “with special re- 
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Throwing control of your life 
with the die — novel idea and mime 


By JOSEPH HOFFMAN 

“Cast the die. If it's one, you can 
ask Sally to the movies: if it’s two, I 
have to eat all these paper cups; and 
if it’s a three, you have to jump out 
my 25th-floor office window.” 

This latest development in psy- 
chotherapy is the theme of The Six- 
Sided Man, a presentation of the 
Mime Theatre Project in the Israel 
Festival. Spoken in English, it is be- 
ing performed to full houses at Jeru- 
salem's Khan Theatre. 

When I went backstage after the 
rehearsal, I couldn't find the Ameri- 
can accent that I had heard so con- 
vincingly on stage. “That means we 
were successful,” said Gavin Rob- 
ertson, co-director and one of the 
troupe's two performers. "We de- 
cided to have the therapist speak 
American English as a reminder 
that much of this schizoid-therapy 
comes from California.” 

To what does Robertson attribute 
the success of his show? 

“Tackling responsibility is one of 
the big issues of the 20th century. 
The six-sided man has learned to 
abrogate that responsibility. He 
throws the die and does whatever it 
tells him to. Since we are all suppos- 
edly responsible people, it is a plea- 


sure to sit back and watch someone 
else dive into a universe of random- 
ness." 

The play begins when a patient 
(Andrew Dawson) enters the office 
of a psychiatrist (Robertson). At 
first reluctant to speak, and with a 
repertoire of unusually funny facial 
expressions, the patient begins to 
discuss his problems, only to find 
that the psychiatrist is at least as 
crazy as he is. (“"Nothing new here,” 
quipped actor Dawson backstage.} 


The psychiatrist then proposes - 


the above-mentioned game. There 
are only two rules: never give the 
die an option you are unprepared to 
follow, and never disobey it. As the 
story develops, the audience is ex- 
horted to “wership your whims and 
learn to revere the random." 
Though the action becomes ever za- 
nier, in the background lurks the 
feeling of impending doom: the end 
result of throwing away control of 


one’s life. 

At the end of the play, the patient 
assumes the role of the psychiatrist 
and detivers the same line that 
opened the show. ‘This shows the 
interchangeability of doctor and pa- 
tient. We all have healing talent and 
we're all a bit loony.” said Dawson. 

During the rehearsal, the two ac- 
tors switched parts from time to 
time, to ensure a certain spontaneity 
on stage and an understanding of 
each other's role. 

The performance is by no means 
classic mime, since dialogue and 
music play a large part in conveying 
thie message. “We didn’t want to be 
restricted in our delivery, so we've 
moved away from the silent stage.” 
said Robertson. 

Atone point, the psychiatrist tells 
the patient to act out a fantasy, so 

- the audience is presented with the 
unusual feature of mime within 
mime. 

Together, Dawson and Robert- 
son give an enthusuastic perfor- 
mance, making it hard to remember 
that there are only rwo performers 
on stage. 

The theme is inspired by Luke 
Rhinhart’s The Dice Man, which be- 
came a cult novel in the early "705. 


Some find lighter side of terrorism hard to accept 


By LEV BEARFIELD 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Israel Festival finally came 
out into the midday sun yesterday as 
the Suiciders Street Theatre took 
over the lower end of the Ben-Ye- 
huda pedestrian mall to present a 
look at the lighter side of terrorism. 


Entitled The Monster, the 40-min- 
ute playlet featured a sort of knight 
in Purim armour confronting a con- 
tainer-sized suspicious object. Be- 
fore the knight could take up his 


From Afar - Dance in move- 
ment on Mt. Zion. Choreogra- 
phy by Smadar Caspi- Emor, 
Rama Ben Zvi and Bonny Piha. . 
The performance will start at 6 


p.m. 
The Monster, a Street Event - 


Performance by the ‘Suiciders ᾿ 


Street Theatre.” directed by Pini 
Mitelman. Jerusalem, Ben Ye- 


sword against the massive card- 
board cube, however, a “police- 
man" arrived to herd the knight into 
the crowd and a “sapper™ rushed in 
to deal with the threat. 

The comic highlight was when the 
sapper’s bundle of dynamite failed 
to explode the suspicious object. 
The sapper angrily retrieved his 
charge, viewed it with disgust, and 
then hurled the stiil-smoking bundle 
of explosives aside, barking into his 
walkie-talkie: “How can you guys 
expect me to do a proper job when 


Festival fare 


huda Mall, 1 and 4 p.m. 

Birds Hanging in the Square - 
Directed by Tamar Raban. 
Transportation by special bus 
from the Henry Crown Plaza, Je- 
rusalem Theatre, to the site of 
the performance, which will be- 
gin at 6:45 p.m. 


Fassa nominated as Kupat Holim chief 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Post Science and Health Reporter. 

Histadrut veteran Nahum Fassa 
was yesterday nominated by the 
Histadrut Central Committee as di- 
rector-general of Kupat Holim Cla- 
lit after the former managing direc- 
tor of the Dead Sea Works, Arye 
Shahar, refused the job. 

Shahar had agreed to replace out- 
going director Haim Doron, but 
backed off when it became clear that 
the government would not help Ku- 
pat Holim wipe out its massive debt. 


The 58-year-old Fassa, named 
two months ago to head the Yachin- 
Hakal fruit processing company, is 
close to Histadrut Secretary-Gener- 
al Yisrael Kessar and is reportedly 
keen on the Kupat Holim job, de- 
spite the serious problems facing the 
health fund. Kupat Holim says it 
needs NIS 150 million in immediate 
government aid, but Finance Minis- 
ter Moshe Nissim is opposed to ex- 
tending it. 

Kupat Holim’s 12th national con- 
vention is due to open at the Gerard 


you supply me such crummy 
equipment?” 

The point of the exercise was 
largely registered in the effect on the 
crowd, some of whom at least mo- 
mentarily believed that a genuine 
bomb scare was under way. Others 
were aware that the festival had 
come to the pedestrian mail, but still 
others seemed to think that yet an- 
other political protest was being 
held there. In any event, guerrilla 
theatre is certainly more welcome 
than guerrilla warfare. 


Khoupat - Dodim - Doron Pol- 
12 κ (Tara-Group). directed by 
Neta Plotzski. Performance in- 
spired by an Agnon story. Henry 
Crown Plaza, Jerusalem The- 
atre, 7:15 p.m. 

The Rag Group - “The Repast 
at Zion Square.” Choreography 
by Patrick Grove. Jerusalem, 
Zion Square, 6 p.m. 


Nahum Fassa (Karen Benzian) 


Bechar auditorium (Beit Ha‘am) in 
Jerusalem tomorrow. 


Jewish art 
snapped up 
at Sotheby’s 
auction 


By JOSEPH HOFFMAN 

Two Israeli museums purchased 
important works of Jewish art at 
Sotheby's auction of 19th- and 20th- 
century art on May 26 at the Tel 
Aviv Hilton. The sale, Sotheby's 
second in Israel, brought in 
$2,108,000, and 97 per cent of the 
work was sold. 

The Israel Museum acquired a 
gouache study entitled “Jewish The- 
atre™ by Issachar Ryback, and the 
Mané-Katz Museum in Haifa pur- 
chased a self-portrait of the artist. 

“We have a wide collection of 
works depicting stage and costume 
design of the ‘Jewish Theatre,” ~ 
said Meira Perry-Lehmann, curator 
of prints and drawings at the Israel 
Museum. ‘Last year we held an ex- 
hibition dealing with the Jewish con- 
tribution to Russian avant-garde 
art. It is now on tour, and we hope 
to add this work ta the show.” 

“When Sotheby's contacted us to 
get our opinion on several paintings 
by Mané-Katz which were in the 
sale, we realized there was one 
which we needed in our own collec- 
tion,” said Michal Teltsch, curator 
of the museum. “The ‘Self Portrait’ 
dates from the artist's earliest peri- 
od, while he was still in Russia. We 
were able to authenticate the date 
since we possess in our archival col- 
lection a personal album of the artist 
with black-and-white photographs 
of his youthful work. The ‘Self-Por- 
trait’ was among those old photos.” 

“Until now. the museum had no 
painting earlier than 1921, when the 
artist emigrated to Paris. Good 
works of this early date are extreme- 
ly rare in the West,” she added. 

Two paintings by Marc Chagall 
brought in the highest prices. “Still 
Life with Vase of Flowers" fetched 
$275,000, and “Moses Showing the 
Tablets to the Israelites was sold 
for $240,G00. In all, five works by 
Chagall topped the $100,000 mark. 

The biggest surprises of the eve- 
ning included a staggering $105,000 
for a “Still Life" by Moise Kisling, 
which was double the anticipated 
price, and $30,000 for an early Reu- 
ven Rubin painting depicting an en- 
counter between a rabbi and the 
Christian Messiah. 

The highest prices paid for Israeli 
art were $38,000 for a Mané-Katz oil 
of “Hassidim” and $28,000 for Mor- 
decai Ardon's “Ascension of a 
Watchmaker.” 

Among the “bargains” were “iIn- 
terior with a.Piano” by Pinchus Kré- 
mégne. which sold for the reserve 
price, and a landscape by Henri 
Epstein. 

The bidding was brisk as buyers 
from the floor vied with those who 
were on telephone hook-up. “The 
bids passed back and forth under the 
direction of the chief auctioneer, 
Melanie Clore of Sotheby's-Lon- 
ton. 
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‘Intifada leaders failed 


to achieve their goals’ . 


This is the full text of the interview 
conducted with Shmuel Goren, coor- 
dinator of activities in the territories. 
Do you agree with the assessment 
that the intifada is changing direc- 
tion? : 

I don’t know if it is changing di- 
rection, but the (Palestinians’) 
readiness for massive clashes with 
the army has declined for various 
reasons. Fundamentally, the moti- 
vation remains, despite a certain 
weakening. There’s still a way to go 
before we significantly undermine 
the motivation. 

Do you think a new statns quo has 
been established, a new level of vio- 
lence and disruption of life that peo- 
ple will learn to live with for months, 
even years? 

That's possible. In the early days 
of the intifada, I compared the situa- 
tion to that of a high jamper who the 
minute he gets to a certain height 
wants to hold on to his record and 
always go higher. Undoubtedly, the 
intifada brought the genera! popula- 
tion to a climax it will want to main- 
tain. But as we said in the begin- 
ning, all is not lost and much 
depends on how skilfully we manage 
to wear down the motivation, while 
on the other hand renewing civil 
activity, as we would like it to re- 
sume, - 

Is it possible at all to renew this 
everyday civil activity? In the past, 
you spoke of a two-pronged policy: 
striking at hostile and terrorist ele- 
ments, while enabling the broader 
population that shuns violence to live 
normally. Is this still possible? After 
the punitive measures against large 
groups in the population, can you 
still bave relations with that broader 
populace and maintain the distinc- 
tion between the broad public and 
the hostile elements? 

Yes, the same holds true today. 
It's more difficult to maintain the 
distinction, because there's a larger 
public involved, but we are main- 
taining dialogue. That is one of the 
big failures of the insifada. The sys- 
tems are working despite every- 
thing, that's ἃ fact. 1 think we can 
continue this policy. I'm sure we 
have to do it and 1 ask myself if 
there’s an alternative. 

You are the main address for policy 

issues connected with the territories, 

yet you have been accused of uot 

foreseeing the intifada. What’s your 
2 


Ι dido’t expect thar on December 
9 there would be an intifada and 1 
don't know anyone who did. Those 


who were most surprised were resi-__ 


dents δὲ the territoriés: They” 
didn’t expect such'a thing. It was 
impossible to predict.If you ask mé 
about responsibility, I bave no di- 
rect responsiblity for security and 
intelligence. I am responsible for the 
Civil Administration, which by defi- 
nition has no security responsibility. 
However, I don’t deny that I am 2 
senior partner in all decisions, in- 
cluding those involving security. 
How do you see the intifada as the 
outcome of processes at work during 
the months it? 

We said immediately after the 
Arab summit, when pro-Jordanian 
groups gained ascendancy, there 
was a clear, written assessment that 
the PLO and hostile elements can- 
nat allow matters to develop this 
way. 

The political-security factors were 
dominant. Economic distress was a 
prime factor, certainly not the main 
element, but it was most significant 
in the refugee camps, where the inti- 
fada broke out. Don’t forget that in 
May there was a mini-insifada in the 
Balata refugee camp. An entire ref- 
ugee camp defied a curfew and went 
outside, preventing us from carrying 
out our mission. There were other 
such indications. The IDF outpost in 
the Jabalya refugee camp was at- 
tacked. Today, we view these inci- 
dents as factors which led to the 
outburst. 


Wasn't there a cumulative disgust 
with the occupation, onconnected to 
the PLO? 


Certainly. The fact is that the 


PLO did not initiate the intifada, 
we're sure of this now. No one did. 
This was not the initiative of any 
element we know of. Not only was 
the PLO surprised, but several days 
went by before it decided to join the 
bandwagon. : 

In the months before the intifada, 


observers said the demonstrations 
were becoming more spontaneous, 
more local. You mentioned the situa- 


tion at Balata. When you saw these | 


phenomena, didn’t you have any 
sense that matters were coming to a 
head? 


1 didn’t know that ia December - 


there would be an intifada, but it 
was clear that the population was 
under pressure. 


What was done to prevent an 
outbrust? ΧΈΡΙ 

Through the Civil Administra- 
tion, we did what we could and tried 
to create an atmospbere that would 
make life as easy as possible. But it 
should be remembered that the ba- 
sic problem is not in our hands. The 
basic problem is political and it can’t 
be solved only by the army or the 
Civil Administration. ; 
Don’t you feel that the idea of “‘im- 
proving the quality of life’ for fre 

ion in liew of a political settie- 
ment has, in effect, proved an empty 
phrase? We see how the population 
is responding. Can ‘‘quality of life’” 
still be promoted? 

The question is, what is the alter- 
native? To put them in prison, not 
to open the schools, close the hospi- 
tals, not let them cross the bridges, 
close the banks? The fact is that 
these systems are working. What is 
the aim of the intifada? To create 
anarchy. I see a great achievement 
in the dialogue we maintain with all 
sectors of the population, because 
the infrastructure has been main- 
tained. True, “improvement of 
quality of life” hasn't solved the 
problem, but no one believed it 
would. If it were up to me, I would 
make the “quality of life” twice as 
good in the territories. I have per- 
sonally fought hard to get additional 
budgets. [ even said during one ar- 
gument that if there were ‘no real 
economic activity, there would be 
an explosion, though I didn't kaow 
there would be an intifada. 


‘The calls to stop 
working in Israel, to 
boycott Israeli 
goods, to stop deal- 
ing with the military 
government, to tear 
up ID cards — all 
these did not 


happen’ . 


ope 


- But do you say that that even if there 


had been an economic boom and fan- 
tastic “‘quality of life,”’ the intifada 
would have broken out. 

T think so. I believe that without a 
political solution, such things should 
be expected. Look what is happen- 
ing with Israeli Arabs -- they took 
part, at least in strikes, contacts, 
other activity. 


Turning to the recent administrative ' 
restrictions in the territories, what 
are the new limitations imposed on 
summer visits to the West Bank? 

_ We've imposed several restric- 
tions regarding the ages of the visi- 
tors and their family relationship to 
people here, because we have suspi- 
cions of hostile activities during ‘the 
summer. We want to prevent that. 
With regard to the restrictions on 
bringing funds into the territories 
from abroad, is money being confis- 
cated from Palestinian-Americans 
arriving at Ben-Gurion Airport? 

Because of concern that money to 
finance the uprising will come from 

Palestinian organizations abroad, 
we have reinstituted restrictions on 
bringing in funds. We haven't con- 
fiscated money from any American 
tourist who is not a resident of the 
territories. There are residents of 
the territories who also have Ameri- 
can documents, and as such come 
under the Jaw of the territories, in- 
cluding monetary restrictions. 
There are a few cases involving sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of doi- 
lars, where dozens of residents of 
the territories arrived at Ben-Gur- 
ion with sums of money larger than 
permitted. Residents of the territo- 
ries need advance approval to bring 
in more than 400 Jordanian dinars 
(about $1,200), as is the case at the 
Jordan River bridges. 


ee ee eae 


Jarge sectors of -the 


Secretary of State George Shultz wifl 
-be here next week and is expected to 
raise the issue of homan rights in the 
territories, a subject already investi. 


᾿ gated in the field by a U-S. official. 


What will you te the Americans 
Ἰδοῦ this? ΦῸ᾿ ae 
‘All our measures-have legal back- 


ing, on this we are on solid ground. # 


We have to wear down apy readi- 
ness to break the law and, at the 
same time, not only renew the activ- 
ities of the Civil Administration, but 
increase them as much as possible. 
As of this moment, the Israeli ad- 
ministration exists. Not only is there 
contact with everyone, not only has 
the vast majority in the Civil Ad- 
ministration stayed on. and contin- 
ued functioning, but there's readi- 
ness to receive these services. We 
have dialogue with all sectors of the 
population, without exception, and 
in all our conversations, we hear: 


“Gentlemen, let us return to normalgs = ᾿ 


life.” ae 

But you’ve imposed new administra- 

tive requirements that have forced 

masses of people to stand in line for 

hours to get permits. Aren’t you 
9 ; 


way? 

_ We have taken a number of steps 
to prevent civil disobedience. Three 
or four months.ago, there were calls 
to sever relations with the authori- 
ties, but they haven't been an- 
swered. There was concern that the 
appeals: would be answered, so, to 
be safe, we took a number of steps 
to re-link the population to the Civil 
Administration by requiring li- 
cences, permits, stamps, new ID 
cards in Gaza, and the fact is that 
the population are coining and are 
linked to the Civil Administration. @ 
The price is high, I agree, and if it 
weren't imperative, we wouldn't 
have done what we have. 

What we're really talkling about is 
the basic question of how to balance 
security considerations against per- 
mitting normal fife for the broad 


This is one of most difficult prob- 
Jems. It would have been very easy 
to close off the territories entirely. 
Three or four months ago, we were 
in a difficult situation. We almost 
couldn't carry out our activities. To- 
day, large sectors of the population 


_ have grown tired of the intifada. 


There is serious frustration. Today. 

see 
that they have-no viable alternative. 
They understand that the uprising 
has achieved nothing but suffering. 
They identify with the intifada, but 
understand that it will’ not bring¥- 
them anything, and want to resume 
normal life. = - 

A local, temporary intifada has 
erupted, but no alternative imstitu- 
tions have been created, even 
though this was one of the main 
goals of the uprising. The calls to 
stop working in Israel, to boycott 
Israeli goods, to stop dealing with 
the military government, to tear up 
ID cards — all these did not happen. 

Admittedly the intifada brought 
the problem of the Palestinians and 
the territories out into the open, and 
Israel's image was damaged. But if I 
were ἃ resident of thé territories, T 
would say that these six months 
have destroyed ing. What 
have I gained, was it worth it? More 
than 160 killed, more wounded. 
thousands in prison, schools and 
universities and schools closed, 
businesses shut. As a serious Pales- 
tinian leader said at the beginning of 
the iniifada: they're making the , 
same mistakes as in 1936. oe 

The balance from their point of 
view is negative. The bottom line is 
that nothing has come of the calls 
for civil disobedience, they can't do 
without education and health ser- 
vices. I'm not talking about refugee 
camp residents, they may have noth- 
ing to lose, but last week we met - 
with several notables, not necessar- 
ily moderates, who begged us, 
please let up, give us something in 
hand. Our difficuity is how, despite 
the restrictidns and measures, to let 
them blow off steam, give them 
hope, a chance to return to normal. 
How to let them open shops and 
schools and start bringing in money. 


Staff of church-run school in California 


quits in battle over Jewish teachers ,. 


By TOM TUGEND 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LOS ANGELES - A churcb-ruo 
nursery school here has told its Jew- 
ish teachers that they must profess 
faith in Jesus Christ or lose their 
jobs. In response, the school’s direc- 
tor and all the teachers have handed 

in their resignations. 

The confrontation was triggered 
by an announcement by the First 
Presbyterian Church of Sherman 
Oaks, an affluent suburb of Los An- 
geles, that starting in September it 
will add Christian instruction to the 
curriculum. 

“Those who teach Christian 
teaching should subscribe to these 
teachings themselves.” the Revs. 
John and Pamela Powell of the 
church declared in a prepared state- 
ment. “Christian teaching is not 
simply an academic matter but a 
matter of an entire world-view.” 

When the new policy was an- 
nounced at a faculty meeting, all 12 
attending teachers, five of them 
Jewish, resigned. as did the school's 


4 


director, Wendy Cummings. A 13th 
teacher was on vacation, but rela- 
tives says that she too plans to quit. 
‘Our school has been for every- 
one.” Cummings said. “How can I 
explain that their teacher had to 
leave because she was Jewish?” 
“I take this as a personal assault,” 


said Marilyn Freitag, a Jewish teach- ° 


er who has been with the school for 
14 years. “They're saying they don’t 
ha ore influence. They don’t 
want the Jewish people teaching the 
children... I think ‘God would be 
ashamed of these people.” 

Of the school’s 85 pupils, aged 2 
to 4, about half are Jewish. Jewish 
parents have been sending their chil- 
dren here because of a dearth of 
Jewish preschools in the area. the 
church school's good reputation, 
and its policy until now of encourag- 
ing faith in God without formally 
teaching Christianity. 

Legalfy, the church school's new 
policy seems to be on solid ground, 
aceording to the attorneys for the 
American Civil Liberties Union and 


the Anti-. Defamation League. Al- 
though federal law bans discrimina- 
tion on the basis ‘of religion, the 
U.S. Suprenie Court has ruled that a 
church may hire and fire workers for 
religious reasons under the Consti- 
tution’s First Amendment clause 
guaranteeing freedom of religion. 
Reverend Powell and other Pres- - 
byterian leaders have adamantly de- 
nied that the schoo!'s action was mo- 
tivated by anti-Semitism. Theit 
assertion has been backed by Rabbi 
Harvey Fields of the Jewish Federe- 
tion Council who, however, ©x- 
pressed regret that “the’ brand of 
fundamentalism now represented by- 
the church seems to rule out the 
more pluralistic ‘needs’ of the 


community.” Seite τ é 
in early May, the school’s par- ὅ΄ " 


ents” association held. a’ fundraiser 
and collected about $10,000 for the - 
school. Jane Kelly, president of the 
association,-‘said that be had re 


ceived calls from many parents.tcH.- | 
ing her to. withhold the fonds from, .. 


the school. 


‘ 


pu 


7 change of faith. Mr. Reagan has emerged 
plex figure than either his liberal detractors or his con- _ 


: τ" sionism; the President’s most startling 
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᾿ς Reagan’s Evolution: 
_ A Change of Heart 
τ As Well as Tactics? ' 


By DAVID K. SHIPLER 


WASHINGTI 
RESIDENT REAGAN arrives in Moscow today 
: at the end of a long ideological journey. In the 
last seven years, he and his Administration have 
moved from virulent sloganeering to sober di- 


. - Plomacy, crossing a rough landscape now strewn with 


‘the ruins of myths about the Soviet Union. They have 
gone from a sense of anxiety about. America’s capacity 
to confront the Russians to a new confidence in possibil- 

_ . ities for negotiation and compromise. 
This has been more an evolution of policy than a 
as ἃ more com- 


᾿ “servative disciples ever imagined possible. He does not 
appear to have altered the deep core of his world view, 
εὐ nor has he made major revisions of the principles he has 


articulated during his Presidency. But judging by his ° 


public Statements and some of the private assessments 
of his aides, many of his images of the Soviet Union have 

- beenredrawn. . he : 
“He's a moralist, and he thiriks symbolically," said a 


τς senior Administration official. Now he has learned ‘‘that 


the Soviet Union is a real place, with real people out 

there,”’ the official added. For many conservatives who 
- valued Mr. Reagan as a bulwark against Soviet expan- 
and distressing 
statemenit came last Dec. 3, just before Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev arrived in Washington. Mr. Reagan récalled in a 
television interview the traditional Suviet pledge to ‘‘ob- 
‘serve the Marxian concept of expansionism:. that che fu- 


εν -ture-lay in a one-world, Communist, state.’ Then, he 
Ὁ TRidded?All right, we now_haye a Jeader that.is appar-. . 


‘ently willing to say — or has never made that claim, but 


τον ds illitig:to say that he’s prepared to live with other phi- 


losophies in other countries. 
τ. The notion thatthe Soviet Union does not want to 


take over the world is certainly a new one for Ronald 


’ ers deplore as naive. But-some of his aides, seeking to 
---portray him as consistent, contend that the President has 
. remained steadfast, 


~ ‘Reagan and one that many of his conservative support- 


changed from the time when I made a speech about an 
evil empire." To emphasize consistency in Mr. Reagan’s 
position, a ‘White House official said, the President has 
tentative plans to give a tough speech after returning 
from Moscow. . : : 

τ΄ ΜΠιδῖ has changed, then? How has Mr. Reagan come 
to terms with the Russians after making a career of vili- 


ὦ _ | fying them? - - 


-Present and former officials offer varied expiana- 
-- tions: The President’s hard-line positions, some say, 
have forced the Soviet Union to compromise. Mr. Reagan 


-_ "7 @mbraces contradictory principles, leaving policy details 


to subordinates who seek: improved relations. He has 
‘been correct in perceiving Mr. Gorbachev as a new breed 
= of Soviet leader who is attempting a domestic revitaliza- 


-tactical. “There always was this 


‘ternational Studies in Washington. 


and that, as one put it, “‘The Soviets 


= gave Mr. Gorbachev a taste of the efficiency 


tion that requires a conciliatory rela- 
tionship with the United States. Smce 
their first summit meeting in Geneva 
in 1975, Mr. Reagan has found Mr. 
Gorbachev a congenial interlocutor. 
Officials also say Mr. Reagan 
has been led toward pragmatic mod- 
eration by advice from his wife, 
Nancy; former President Richard M. 
Nixon; Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz, and others. Inevitably, the im- 
peratives of the national interest tend 
to push foreign policy toward the 
political center. In the first two years 
of his Administration, the boost in the 
defense budget, the upturn in the 
economy and the improved relations 
with the European allies gave Mr. 
Reagan confidence that the United 
States could negotiate with the Rus- 
sians from newfound strength. All of 
the above are probably factors in the 
development of Mr. Reagan's views. 


A Dual View 
From the Start 


Some who have worked with the 
President see the change as tea 


of tension in his view,” said a former 
White House official, Stephen Sesta- 
novich, now Director of Soviet Stud- 
ies at the Center for Strategic and In- 


“On the one hand, the Soviet Union is 
infinitely strong, and on the other 
hand it is deeply flawed and on the 
brink of collapse.” These two oppos- 
ing ideas “seemed to be in the Presi- 
dent's mind from the beginning," Mr. 
Sestanovich said. 

_Many officials have found Mr. 
Reagan enigmatic at best, vague and 
disengaged at worst. “‘He remains 
Inysterious to me,” said one special- 
ist. Mr. Reagan is portrayed as limiting himself to princi- 
ples while leaving detailed policy decisions to pragmatic 


- subordinates. “I think he is only dimly aware of what is 


being done,” said a former senior Pentagon official. “He 


does have a problem of listening to whoever talked to . 


him last. I don't think he has deep, strong convictions 
about anything. He has conflicting instincts. He thinks he 
can negotiate anything with anybody, but he doesn’t un- 
derstand the substance of negotiations. This President 
has signed things he didn't read. He's certainly signed 


things he didn't understand.” 

___ Some conservatives worry that Mr. Reagan is allow- 
ing his personal rapport with Mr. Gorbachev, established 
in their three previous meetings, to weaken his instinc- 
tive wariness of the Soviet system. 

But one official who has been present at some of the 
Reagan-Gorbachev sessions said he doubted the impor- 
tance of the persona! relationship. 

“T think it’s been good, but I don’t think it's been 
critical," he said. "‘They respect each other, but | don't 


senior foreign affairs adviser, and Foreign 
Minister Eduard A. Shevardnadze, a relative 


Gorbachev Has Come a Long Way, Too 


has to be abandoned.” 


Described by his aides as a voracious 


think there's any special warmth. Gorbachev is a detail 
guy. He’s never gotten a handhold on the President. Gor- 
bachev becomes impatient when the President tells long 
anecdotes. Gorbachev sometimes goes on to another sub- 
ject before.the President has gotten to his point.” Mr. 
Reagan “‘has been made to understand that Gorbachev 
has political problems,” in the form of internal resist- 
ance to the Soviet leader's programs of “glasnost" and 
“‘perestroika,” or increased openness and economic re- 
structuring. ‘'He understands that. He's a politician,” the 
official said. “it also makes the 
Soviet Union a real place.” 
For most of his adult life, the only 
substantial contact Mr. Reagan had 
- with real Communists was in Holly- 
wood in the late 1940's, and the ex- 
perience was seminal. He began as 
“8 near-hopeless hemophilic lib- 
eral," he writes in his autobiography, 
“Where's the Rest of Me?” “‘} bled 
for ‘causes’; I had voted Democratic, 
following my father, in every elec- 
tion.” But his encounters with Com- 
munists who made their way into 
Hollywood labor unions exposed him 


By PHILIP TAUBMAN | 


Moscow 

RESIDENT Reagan’s trip to Mos- 
cow, the first by an American Presi- 

P dent in 134 years; .is the latest in a 

. series of milestones that have 
marked Mr. Gorbachev's passage from the 
orthadox, anti-American outlook of a pfovin- 
cial Communist Party boss to the non-ideolog- 


ical pragmatism that has shaped his. policies. 


since he became Soviet leader in March 1985. 
‘Mr. Gorbachev's view of the United States 
remains in many ways colored-by his: back- 
ground and training, which were imbued with 
_a Marxist analysis. of the West. His attitude 


toward the United States is still grounded:in - 


suspicion and distrust, and driven in: some 


measure by a hunger for respect that iscom- ~ 
. mon among Russians in their dealings with 


the outside world... 


‘But just 85 he has seen beyond the conven- .. 
‘tonal wisdom of his society as he seeks‘to — 
- ‘change. it) Mr. Gorbachev has managed to 


power, as in u vithdr i 
sian troops from Afghanistan, Mr. Gorba-" 


all, has been a realist. He could 
chev, toe describing himself —in a way, per- 
haps he was — when he said recently of Mr. 
Reagan: ‘‘Realism fs an important quality in 
President Reagan as 8 politician. By this I 
mean the ability to adapt one's views to the 
changing situation, while remaining faithful 

᾿ victions.”’ : 

OMT Gorbachev's first real exposure to the 
United States came in 1983 by way of a tour of 
Canada for 10 days as the Communist Party 8 
top agriculture expert. Canadian agriculture 


and productivity of North American farming 
and the open, sometimes fractious political 
style of the West. 
* The visit also put him in close touch with 
Aleksandr N. Yakoviev, an unconventional 
Soviet official who had fallen from grace 
amder Leonid I. Brezhnev and was serving as 
‘Ambassador to Canada. The visit apparently 
initiated the friendship and intellectual part- 
nership that have played a pivotal role in 
shaping Mr. Gorbachev’s political philosophy. 
Mr: Yakovlev, who spent a year as an ex- 
change scholar at Columbia University in 


- 1958, ‘has risen to become one of the most 


powerful members of the Politburo under Mr. 

Gorbachev. Ὁ ἐς "- 
He is one of three members-of Mr. Gorba- 

chev’s brain trust on America; the other two 


: are Anatoly F. Dobrynin, who was Ambassa- 
.. dor to Washington for 24 years and is now the 


newcomer to foreign policy but a man who in 
recent years has traveled frequently to the 
United States and has met often with Amer- 
ican officials and various delegations of pri- 
vate citizens, 

Although known as a man with little affec- 
tion for the United States, Mr. Yakovlev 
nevertheless is under no illusions about its 
formidible strengths, and has been instru- 
mental in steering Moscow, and Mr. Gorba- 
chev, away from ideological dogma. 

Mr. Gorbachev rarely talks these days, as 


he did in the early 1980's, about a fatal crisis - 


in the capitalist system. One reason is clearly 
Mr. Yakovlev, who told Soviet scholars last 
year, “The forecasts of the development of 
the capitalist system, of the boundaries of its 
viability ἀπά οἱ the reserves of its survival 
were found to be largely oversimplified. It all 


᾿ Noriega’s challeng lenge 


Whatever 
‘U.S. decides, 

Panama faces 

more disarray 
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Superpower issue 
What are the 
the chances for 
ending Angola’s 
13-year-old war? 
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reader who looks through 15 Soviet newspa- 
pers each day, Mr. Gorbachev is also said to 
receive a steady flow of translated news and 
other published information from the United 


States. 

He reportedly receives a daily summary of 
major American newspapers, prepared by 
Soviet correspondents in New York, sum- 
maries of magazine and scholarly articles 
and excerpts from nonfiction books. Georgi A. 
Arbatov, one of Moscow's most influential ex- 
perts on the United States, said it is not un- 
common to find Mr. Gorbachev reading an ar- 
ticle from a publication like Foreign Affairs 
or The New York Review of Books. 


Mr. Gorbachev's education about the 
United States has been rounded out by his fre- 
quent meetings with delegations of visiting 
Americans, hours of conversations with Mr. 
Reagan and his visit to Washington last 
December, his first trip to the United States. 

“What has changed most for Gorbachev,” 
Mr. Arbalov said, ‘‘is that America, and how 
you deal with it, is no jonger an abstraction — 
ithas become a day-to-day problem.” 


When Mr. Gorbachev unexpectedly stopped 
his motorcade in Washington and stepped out 
to shake hands with the lunchtime crowd 
strolling along Connecticut Avenue, the en- 
thusiastic reception apparently left a deep 
impression. “He had a very favorable reac- 
tion,"” Mr. Arbatov said. 

Asenior American diplomat in Moscow, re- 
calling the welcoming shouts and eagerly ex- 
tended hands that greeted Mr. Gorbachev, 
noted: “Russian crowds are not so demon- 
strative. The spontaneous good will helped 
convey to him that we are not fundamentally 
a hostile country.” 

It seems apparent that Mr. Gorbachev has 


Continued on page 3 


to what he saw as the most cynical 
Soviet-directed attempts to take over 
the movie industry. 


Communists 
In Hollywood 


In the anti-Communist fervor of 
the time, he supported a decision by 
producers that “none of them would 
knowingly employ Communists or 
those who refused to answer ques- 
tions under oath about their affilia- 
tions,” and he endorsed a ban on 
Communists’ being accepted into the 
Screen Actors Guild. “The Commu- 
nists were among those who reacted 
in Hollywood by distorting any facts 
they got,” he writes, ‘‘claiming they 
were victims of a ‘blacklist’ when 
they were actually working members 
of a conspiracy directed by Soviet 
Russia against the United States. In 
war, that is treason and the name for 
such is traitor; in peace, it is appar- 
ently martyr.” 

His dual perception of a Soviet 
Union both streng and weak was evi- 
dent in a 1975 speech. "The Russians 
have told us over and over again their 
goal is to impose their incompetent 
and ridiculous system on the world,” 
he declared. “What do we envision as 
the eventual outcome? Either that 
they will see the fallacy of their way 
and give up their goal, or their sys- 

Continued on page 3 
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Central American Syndrome 
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Whatever the U.S. Decides, 


Panama Faces More Disarray |. 


By JAMES LeMOYNE 
= PANAMA CITY 
Ὁ matter what happens to President Reagan or 
to American drug-enforcement policy, 


Panama is now in a crisis that will not end soon 
and that carries far-reaching consequences for 
the United States and the region. 

After two decades of prosperity that contrasted with 
developments in the rest of Central America, Panama is 
beginning to suffer the political polarization, violence, 
overt militarism and economic decline that afflict all of 
its neighbors except for Costa Rica. . 

The outcome of its growing troubles will deeply af- 
fect the lives of the two million Panamanians and politi- 
cal perceptions in the rest of Latin America, where 
elected governments are trying to achieve authority over 
powerful national armies. Events in Panama may also 
determine the status of American military bases here 


and the security of the Panama CanaL δ 

The sharp confrontation now under way between 
Panamanians and Gen. Manuel! Antonio Noriega, the de 
facto nuler of the country, has been developing for years. 
It appears to be part of the broader dislocations of mod- 
ernization and redefinition of relations with the United 
States that are affecting all of Central America. 

Like most of its neighbors, Panama is suffering a 
conflict between outdated, corrupt political institutions 
and a modernizing civil society. At the same time there is 
a strong desire to maintain independence from the 
United States. 

“We don't want to be dominated by the United 
States,” said Guillermo Cochez, a Christian Democratic 
Party opposition leader. ‘But our main problem now is 
to see Panama governed by civilians, not by Noriega and 
the army.” 

The last 11 months of open confrontation between 
Panamanians and General Noriega mark the end of an 
effective system of compromise achieved under Omar 
Torrijos, the Panamanian leader and army commander 
who was killed in a plane crash in, 1981. General Torrijos 
seemed to have found a way to avoid the violent confron- 
tation among the poor, the organized left, the army and 
the property-owning class that dominates political life in 
much of Central America. 

Panama was an army-directed state managed by a 
tolerant civilian ruling party that included both leftists 
and technocrats, many schooled in the United States, 
united under a kind of populist nationalism. 

There was little repression, a strongly capitalist 
economy and a genuine effort to create a shared sense of 
national identity. General Torrijos made a point of forg- 
ing amiable relations first with Cuba and later with revo- 
lutionary Nicaragua. He did so in part to assure that they 


‘ 


would not be tempted to support an armed guerrifla 


movement in Panama. At the same time he took pains . 


not to unnecessarily provoke the United States. - 

He liked to teli his friends that when dealing with 
Washington, “you can pull the chain — but don’t ever 
touch the monkey.” That pragmatic attitude allowed him 
to negotiate the Panama Canali treaties, peacefully dis- 
mantling the American colony that had existed here 
since President Theodore Roosevelt created the country 
in 1903. . δ Ἔανδϑο : 

But Panamanian society began to change. Prosperi- 
ty, education, social mobility, increasing communication 
and travel abroad have ail influenced the attitudes of 
Panamanians. In the last few years, they began to openly" 
chafe under the army’s domination. Rather than loosen 
its grip, the army made the characteristic mistake in 
Latin America of becoming more repressive. 

Corruption, drug dealing, stolen elections, open 
cronyism, and the beating and jailing of the army's 


growing number of opponents have rotted away’ public 


rt: 

The former army-directed civilian leadership has 
now degenerated into just one more military govern- 
ment. It is a shrewder and less violent one than almost 
any other that has existed in Central America. But.the 
gap separating the military leaders from the rest of 
Panamanian society is widening and greater instability 
may Ite ahead. 

In an angry speech to the National Assembly on Fri- 
day, General Noriega cailed his critics “traitors” and re- 
jected Panamanian and American demands that he re- 
sign, saying, ‘No commander abandons his ship in a 
storm.” : . 
The Reagan Administration has strongly supported 
Panamanian opposition to General Noriega and may be 
tempted to intervene militarily. The General is an inter- 
nationally isolated, unpopular dictator who is under in- 
dictment in the United States for drug dealing. ~ 

But the Reagan Administration has tried instead ta 
negotiate its differences with General Noriega. That ef- 
fort collapsed last week when the General ultimately 
reftised repeated American efforts to have him resign. 

United States officials say they will now seek media- 
tion by Latin American nations. Panama is scheduled to 
hold national elections next year. If international pres- 
sure can force General Noriega to permit a reasonably 
free vote, opposition parties stan’ a good chance of win- 
ning. 

* In his speech to the National Assembly, General 
Noriega strongly attacked the Reagan Administration, 
saying, ‘They have sown disinformation, and are now 
harvesting frustration.” There is plenty of frustration in 
Washington. But General Noriega’s deeper problem is 
with the Panamanian people. They want him to leave and 
they want to choose their own Jeaders. ἡ 


A Brutal Month 
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The Struggle 
In Punjab: 
Some Respite, 
No Resolution 


By SANJOY HAZARIKA 


ye 


Beads New DELHI 
HE successful operation by Indian security 
forces this month against Sikh militants inside 
the Golden Temple, the shrine in the Punjabi city 
of Amritsar that is the holiest of the Sikh faith, 

has presented Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi with new 
problems and new opportunities in tackling extremism. 
It has given Mr. Gandhi a political boost at a time when 
his Government was under fire for being too soft on the 
militants, yet it will be difficult to turn this into a major 
achievement. The hundreds of remaining militants have 
the ability to strike hard, and moderate Sikhs are divided 
among, themselves. In addition, the Government has 
been reluctant ta embark on new political initiatives, 
preferring to concentrate on attacking the militants. 

The difficulties are most vividly seen in the killings 
of both Hindu and Sikh villagers and immigrant laborers 
in Punjab by Sikh militants — about 240 were killed in re- 
taliation for the May 18 capture of 200 militants holed up 
in the temple, making the month one of the bloadiest in 
nearly six years of violence. Since the ‘victory at the 
shrine, Mr. Gandhi has made a vigorous crackdown 
against the militant Sikhs his top priority. The surge of 
killing by the militant Sikhs is aimed at forcing an exodus 
of Hindus from Punjab and provoking a backlash against 
Sikhs elsewhere, according to Indian officials. There has 
been no backlash, but the militants seem to have suc- 

᾿ ceeded in frightening away thousands of poor immigrant 

laborers from eastern India. This is causing concern that 
farm work this summer may be set back in Punjab, In- 
dia's biggest producer of wheat and rice. 

The resurgence in the militant movement followed 
the 1984 army raid at the Golden Temple to crush an up- 
rising based there. in that attack, the Government used 
tanks and mortars, inflicting much damdge on the tem- 
ple. The military action produced bitterness and outrage 
among India’s Sikhs, culminating in the assassination in 
October 1984 of Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minister's 
mother, by her own Sikh guards. Commanders of this 

vonth’s operation showed greater sensitivity, ringing 

- the site, cutting off food supplies outside and then letting 

the summer heat do its work while picking off those who 
ventured out. 

The Government's gamble to wear down the mili- 
tants was based on intelligence reports that large num- 
bers of Sikhs were becoming increasingly alienated from 
the militants, who were extorting money from Punjabi 
businessmen and prosperous farmers and killing Sikhs 
and Hindus. In 1984, thousands of Sikh villagers tried to 
march on Amritsar to confront the Indian troops. This 
time, when Sikh religious and political leaders called on 
the community to help free the temple, there was virtu- 
ally πὸ response. Neither faction of the Akali Dal, the 
political party that says it represents the views of main- 
stream Sikhs, has been able to produce a leader who 
would command the support of a majority. The Indian 
Government's vacillation seems to have created addi- 
Uonal problems. It has not complied with clauses of an 
accord signed in 1985 that pledged more territory and ir- 
rigation water to Sikhs in Punjab and the freeing of Sikh 
detainees. This has generated much distrust. 


Mr. Gandhi's critics point out that after supporting. 


the Akali Dai government that won elections to the Pun- 
jab state legislature in 1985, he dismissed it fast year, ac- 
cusing it of failure to curb terrorism, and replaced it with 


Reuters (victims), J.B, Prctures/Judah Pasaow (Sikh) 


Farm laborers killed by Sikh militants in the state of Punjab last weekend; a Sikh warrior (inset). 


direct rule from New Delhi. Last March, Mr. Gandhi or- 
dered the release of Jasbir Singh Rode, a relative of a 
Sikh leader killed in the 1984 raid. The Indian Govern- 
ment hoped that he would be able to persuade some mili- 
tants to reduce their level of violence and, eventually, 
open talks with New Delhi on Sikh demands. Mr. Rode 
was installed as the most senior of five high priests at the 
Golden Temple, where he first spoke of the need for set- 
tlement but then, coming under pressure from militants, 
began to talk of the Sikhs asa separate community. 

The Government, stung by Mr, Rode’s response, now 
Says it is in no hurry to open talks. New Delhi's determi- 
nation to force the militants’ isolation is seen in its deci- 


sion earlier this month to ban the use of temples for stor 
ing weapons and sheltering criminals. It has also 
amended existing laws to make the possession of illegal 
weapons punishable by a maximum term of life impris- 
onment. It has decided to demolish hundreds of buildings 
near the temple, making a corridor that will enable bet- 
ter surveillance of visitors. And it has demanded that a 
Sikh committee administering the temple give assur- 
ances that militants will no longer be allowed to use it as 
a sanctuary. This has drawn a resentful response that is 
typical of the impasse: The committee said that it is not 
the Sikhs but the Government that can control the flow of 
weapons and militants. 
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In Hungary, ᾿ 


Flexibility 


As Doctrine 


By HENRY KAMM 


: : : BUDAPEST 
HE Hungarians have often: been quick to take 
advantage of changes blowing in from the 
East. They proved that again last weekend 
when a new generation of Hungarian Commu- 
nist leaders succeeded in seizing power. ᾿. : 
When the idea of changing the system was first al- 
lowed to be discussed in Eastern Europe in the 1960's, 
the talk was of replacing highly dogmatic Stalinist 
leaders with Communists who were ideologically 
sound but undogmatic — ready to experiment with 
their economies to increase production. A.bit of bor- 
rowing of ideas from the West was tolerated. . 
In those days, Janos. Kadar, Hungary’s leader since 
1956, became the first of the nondogmatists, the 
deviser of ‘‘goulash Communism,” the party chief 
who allowed his economists some freedom to allow 


. |, changes based on the capitalist potion that producers 


ee 


better able than a‘central plan- 

Hungarian economic efforts ‘had their ups an 
downs under Mr. Kadar, dictated not so much by Hun- 
gary's needs or Mr. Kadar’s wishes as by the Soviet 
Union's increasing or decreasing: fear of the politicat 
effects of movements for change in its dependencies 
in Eastern and Central Europe. ΝΗ eee 

Since Mikhail S. Gorbachev came to power in 1985, 
Communist leaders, seeking Soviet approval as the 
best way of rising to the top, have been ‘inspired not 
only to be nondogmatic but even to let it be known that 
they are “‘pragmatists."”” Last Sunday, the first of the 
new pragmatists reached the pinnacle. Prime Minis- 
ter Karoly Grosz replaced Mr. Kadar as General Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party. Only 15 years old 
when Communism came to Hungary with the con- 
quering Soviet Army, the new leader reached ma- 
turity with the first generation of Eastern Europeans 
for whom there has never been an alternative to Com- 
munism. Nothing about thé 57-year-old Mr. Grosz 
(whose name is pronounced KA-roy Gross) shows. his 
pragmatism more clearly than his newfound devotion 
to downgrading ideology. . 

Unti] the ascendancy of Mr. Gorbachev in Moscow, : 
Mr. Grosz had been counted as a leader in the ortho- 
dox wing of the party bureaucracy. He had overseen 
the ideological purity of the press and broadcasting 
and served as a tough party chief before becoming 
Prime Minister last June. 

For most Hungarians, the removal of Mr. ‘Kadar, © 
who retains a ceremonial role in the newly created 
position of party President, appears to be a psycho- 
logical boost. They see it as the end ofan era in-which 
the boom of the 1970’s soured in this decade to stagna- 
tion, inflation of about 20 percent a year, the painful 
introduction of capitalist-style income- and value- 
added taxes, falling real wages and the threat οἵ. 
unemployment. Hungarians have been pained in re- 
cent years to see the shrinkage in the purchasing 
power of their wages and extra earnings in their sec- 
ond προ δα jobs, eave as in the tolerated but mar- 
ginal private sector. From proudly calling their coun- 
try “‘the best barracks in the pr carp. h 
have taken to comparing their economic standard to 
that of the deprived Poles. The truth, economists here 
say, lies somewhere in between. ᾿ ee 


Toughness and Ambition =. 
The vast majority of Hungarians, who have never. 
been persuaded that Communism is the road to well- 
being, believed that Mr. Kadar's nondogmati¢ ideol-”" 
Ogy was not the worst, but not good enough. They 
. would like to believe that ‘the new official talk about 
Pragmatic approaches and the emphasis on decen- 
tralization and market mechanisms is sincere. - : 


They hope that Mr. Grosz, whom they associate - 


more with toughness and ambition than with liberal Ὁ 
changes, wiil continue to see advantage in his new ori- ~ 
entation. In this hope, they find encouragement in the 
ead of two new Politburo members who are re- 
rded as earnest ad: y 
a advocates of change, Rezso Nyers : 


Since he became Prime Minister, Mr. Grosz-fas 


᾿ made himself a spokesman for the market: system 


and relations with the West. He has paid ial-visi 

to West Germany, where he obtained © One be 

mark (about $590 million) line of. credit, and to: Brit. : 

τ oe won the pragmatic approval of Prime. ° 
largaret Thatcher. Hi ceived the 

public assurance that Presi Ἡ αὐτο Gee 


July. A supporter of Mr. Grosz has called hi ts 
“realpolitik.” Mr. Grosz has invited ype rey : 


key to success in the capitalist world did not vanishin - 
Hungary with the victory of Οἱ i r-tradi, 
tonal fatonaism ry ommunism overtradin. 

r. Kadar did not m Bure 
pean fate of ether molding (owe ot ee Εὐτσο τς: 
overthrown by a Politburo coup Pppearing i 
oblivion. His election to a μαι ετε er ἐπ για 


public handshake — no matter how sincere: — be. 


tween the new and old | seen τὶ 
plishments of the era of Gorbecher ona prices: 


ance Reagan is looking :” - 
_ . forward to his visit to Washington, tentatively set for. 


ing, power untit death or-being ὦ 
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Reagan: 


“A Political _ 


Evolution 


ae Continued from page I 


rie will collapse or (and we don't let ourselves think of 
is) we'll have to use our weapons one day.” He urged a 
cutoff of grain sales to help their system collapse. 

Six years later, as President, Mr. Reagan resumed 
Sales at ΒΝ a me been halted by the Carter Admin- 
istra after tens of thousands of Soviet troops occu- 
pied Afghanistan. i ἃ ἘΝ 
hi At the heart of his aversion to the Soviet system is 

is doctrinal aversion to big government, in the opinion 
a some who have worked with him, and his conviction 
at the Soviet Union's authoritarian system leads it to 
an aggressive Posture in world affairs. In 1981 he de- 
nounced “those adversaries who preach the supremacy 
of the state,” he called Marxism-Leninism “8 gaggle of 
‘Ogus prophecies and petty, superstitions" and he pre- 
dicted that Communism would be remembered only as 


. “asad and rather bizarre chapter in human history.” 


That notion, and even that phrase “sad and bizarre 
chapter,” have appeared repeatedly in Mr. Reagan's 
speeches. In 1982 he said that Marx was right about revo- 
lutionary crisis, but it was happening “not in the [ree, 
non-Marxist West but in the home of Marxist-Leninism, 


.the Soviet, Union.” “It is the Soviet Union that runs 


against the tide of history by denying human freedom 
and human dignity to its citizens." 


In the early years of his Administration, the Presi- 
dent's vision of a decaying Soviet system was coupled 
with a sense of American weakness as well. ‘In the first 
two years, both countries were on the defensive,” said 
one of the Administration's senior Soviet specialists. 
“415 Soviet analysis tends to have to do not with the 
Saviet Union per se, but with the American ability to deal 
with the Soviet threat. The President was bullish.” So 
were the advisers he had brought from California. ‘The 
trouble was, when they talked to people about the Soviet 
Union, they tended to talk to people who knew a lot about 
-the Soviet Union but were very bearish on America.” 


Mid-1983 was a critical turning-point in this regard.- 
The economic improvements at home, the increased 
military spending and the willingness of the European. 
alties to accept deployment ofmedium-range missiles 


᾿ς gavé the Administration a sense of strength and conti- 


dence. At least in the President's perceptions, the United 
States was now Strong enough to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union. - . 

“Δ5 ἃ valid reason, } think it was preposterous,” said 


.. . John Steinbruner, a specialist on the Soviet Union at the 


“| They point’ 
1. Ga 


.out-the other end 


‘Brookings Institution. There’ was no change at all in 


‘terms of the real military capacity of the United States. 
It was. substantially unaffected. There may have been 
some effect on morale, but the money hadn't really come 


a A] a PS ee = 
clive feeling of well-being was 
ulate. policy. discussions .on,a new ap- 
: Russians, present and former officials say. 
out that this was nearly.two years before Mr. 
rbachev took office in March 1985. 
A shifting constellation of advisers played a role. Mr. 


: Ὁ. Shultz, had settled [π΄ 85 Secretary of State. Jack F. Mat- 
Jock Jr., a-hard-headed veteran of Soviet affairs (now 


Ambassador in Moscow), became the chief Soviet spe- 


cialist in the White House in 1983. Nancy Reagan 


. “lobbied the President. to soften his fine on the Soviet 


Union," Michael K. Deaver, Mr. Reagan's former aide, 


writes in his book, “Behind the Scenes.” 


The summer of 1983 saw movement on a number of 
fronts. Progress was made in discussions about consul- 
ates, cultural.exchanges and arms control. Then on Sep- 
tember 1, a-Soviet pilot shot down a Korean airliner that 


chad strayed over Soviet territory. Mr. Reagan fed the ex- 


_ pressions of worldwide outrage, but he resisted advice by 


some in. his Administration to. impose broad sanctions, 


impound Soviet assets in the United States and cut off all 
arms control negotiations. 

“He took the position that it was not a bilateral issue 
but a world issue,” a State Department official said, 
“‘and he sent the negotiators back to Geneva."” 

His authoritative policy statement on Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations finally came Jan. 16, 1984 in an address to 
the nation. “Three years ago, we embraced a mandate 
from the American people to change course, and we 
have," he declared. ‘“‘America's recovery may have 


taken Soviet leaders by surprise. They may have counted’ 


on us to keep weakening ourselves.’ Then he laid out the 
Positions that have since prevailed in his Administra- 
tion: reducing nuclear arsenals, searching for comman 
interests, defusing regional conflicts. He said his criti- 
cism of the Soviet system, and the Soviet criticism of the 
American system, should not mean refusal to talk. 


A Basic Strategy: 
Candor Plus Talks 


The speech was accepted by the Administration’s 
conservatives because it was an election year and the 
Republicans did not want Mr. Reagan portrayed as a 
warmonger. In addition, some officiats recall, nobody 
thought at the time that Moscow would seriously negoti- 
ate on the issues Mr. Reagan outlined. But a treaty elimi- 
niting medium- and shorter-range land-based missiles in 
Europe was signed in December and ratified by the Sen- 
ate last week. 

The 1984 policy speech also fit Mr. Reagan's basic 
strategy of candor plus negotiation, in the view of one of 


᾿ his White House aides: “He has said right along, by being, 


candid and direct, you move the process of negotiation 
forward” 

The words the President utters are often the subject 
of disagreement and jockeying between the White House, 
which strives to capture his broad themes of principfe, 
and the State Department, which calculates the dipio- 
matic impact of every nuance. Mr. Reagan sometimes 
gets involved, but not always on the major points. The 
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relationship between the 
two leaders. The mood in 
Moscow this week is 
expected to be far more 
friendly. 


Agence France-Presse 


January 1984 speech, for example, contained a passage 
about imaginary Soviet and American couples caught to- 
gether in a shelter from a rainstorm. “Would they then 
debate the differences between their respective govern- 
ments?" Mr. Reagan asked. “Or would they find them- 
selves comparing notes about their children and what 
each other did for a living?" 

“At the State Department, we thought it was too 
corny, and we kept taking it out," said a former official. 
“And it kept coming back. We didn't know why." Later, 
the officials learned that it was the President's personal 
contribution. 

Consequently, some officials caution against reading, 
deep policy implications into every shift in Mr. Reagan's 
tone. In Springfield, Mass., on April 21, for example, he 
made a thundering attack on the Soviet Union, saying, 
“If there is change, it's because the costs of aggression 
and the real moral difference between our systems were 
brought home." Because of some mishap of distribution, 
the draft of the speech reached the Soviet desk at the 
State Department only half an hour before it was de- 
livered, an official said, too late for the Soviet specialists 
in the department to warn of its consequences, 

When Mr. Shultz met Mr. Gorbachev in Moscow the 
next day, the Soviet leader denounced the President's 
tone as “confrontational.” 

Mr. Reagan then went the ather way. On May 4 in 
Chicago, he praised the Soviet Union for showing '‘a will- 
ingness to respect at least some human rights” and ex- 
pressed hope for further improvement. He alse spoke of 
the problems of American unemployment, homelessness 
and racial discrimination that the Russians raise when 
discussing what they call human rights violations in the 
United States. ‘The guy has always had a capacity for 
holding two directiy contradictory notions in his mind,” 
said one of Mr. Reagan's aides, ‘and resolving them into 
a synthesis.” : 

In making the journey to Moscow, then, Ronald Rea- 
gan carries the burden of ambivalefice toward-the Soviet 
Union that most Americans bear --- the suspicions that 
the Soviet authorities are profoundly evil, the hopes that 
Russians are just like us, the fear that they are cunning 
and duplicitous, the belief that they can be reasoned with. 
As the President goes through the pageantry of the sum- 
mit conference, he acts out these inner conflicis of per- 
ception for all his countrymen. 


No Winners or Losers in the 13-Year-Old War 


Gorbachev: 


A Practical 


Education 


Continued from page ὶ 


developed ἃ healthy respect for American pro- 
ductivity and technology, and may look with 
some envy at the flexibility and openness of 
the American system. 

But he finds other characteristics hard to 
take, including what he has described as an 
American penchant for dictating morality to 
other countries. In this view, Mr. Reagan's 
plan to meet with dissidents in Moscow this 
week is perceived as an irritant. 

Mr. Gorbachev also remains convinced, as 
do most Russians, that real power in the 
United States flows trom Wall Street rather 
than from Pennsytvania Avenue, and that mili- 
tary and industrial interests dominate the 
American political process. 

He indicated a slight modification of this 
view in an interview published Monday in The 
Washington Post, saying that he realized the 
Military-industtial complex was not the only 
force shaping American policy. 

“We've sensed a greater appreciation by 
Gorbachev for the role and independence of 
Congress and the American press,” the senior 
American diplomat said. 

Mr. Gorbachev's exposure to the United 
States has not eliminated distrust. Unaccus- 
tomed to the roller-coaster patterns of Amer- 
ican politics, he has been confused and trou- 
bled by abrupt changes in direction by the 
White House and the dissonance of conflicting 
views in the Reagan Administration. 

His sharpest criticism of American policy in 
recent months has focused on what he regards 
as an absence of consistency and predictabil- 
ity. He was puzzled and angered, according to 
aides, when Mr. Reagan fired off several anti- 
Soviet salvos not long ago that sounded as if he 
might be returning to the fervent anti-Commu- 
nism of his first term. 

Whatever Mr. Gorbachev's misgivings, he 
has not hesitated to press ahead with an im- 
provement in relations, and to engage Mr. Rea- 
gan in the most extensive summitry of the 
postwar period. 

For all the talk about “new thinking,” the ru- 
bric for Mr. Gorbachev's appeal to scrap cold 
war attitudes, the primary reason has been 
self-interest, his country’s and his own. 


He has made no effort to disguise the Soviet 
Union’s economic backwardness and the ur- 
gent need to devote resources to reconstruc- 
tion of its economy. A period of international 
tranquillity, and fevel or reduced defense 
spending, are essential to that goal. 

Mr. Gorbachev has also tied his own fate, 
and to some extent the future of his domestic 
policies, to the improvement in relations with 
Washington. He has, in effect, made the rela- 
tionship a test case for his leadership and has 
used it to buy time for his initiatives at home. 

If the relations veer off course, the compro- 
mises he has made with Mr. Reagan could 
quickly come under question. Given the dis- 
tance Mr. Gorbachev has traveled in his ap- 
proach to the United States in recent years, 
and the capacity he has shown to embrace un- 
conventional ideas, it seems likely that he will 
continue to test the ingenuity and Nexibility of 
American leaders in the years ahead. Mr. Gor- 
bachev, according to his aides, is following the 
United States Presidential election campaign 
with keen interest. 


_in Moscow said they 


Angolan Settle 


* the Soviet Union do not apply pressure for peace. 


. By JAMES BROOKE 


in'1975 when Angola was granted independence, 
three Cuban ships filled with soldiers and arms 
arrived to help a Marxist guerrilla army beat its 
rivals in civil war. Thirteen years later Cubans are still 
in Angola, defending the Marxist Government against at- 
tacks by many of the same guerrilla rivals, supplied by 
South Africa and the United States. Though billions of 
dollars in arms have poured into Angola in the last dec- 


: Ss before the Portuguese flag came down ἡ 


- ade, -and South Africa has.sent in thousands of troops οἵ 


its own, the war'is going nowhere. - - Si anseh te 
me Otter the yecent Afghanistan peace accord, many in 
Southern Africa. have begun to‘ask if Angola might be, 
next. Hopes for a superpower schition to the war have 
risen since American and Soviet officials met earlier this 


τ "month to discuss the issue. On Friday, American officials _ 


vy expected the most intense summit 
discussions on regional conflicts.to center on southern | 


“Africa and the Middle East... ~. 


“area οἵ region: 
_¢lination to diminish arms de 


Ἢ - Soviet Union, Angola’s-main benefactor, suppty- 
ing anestimated 31 billion in military supplies last year 
- alone, has been pushing for a negotiated-sertiement, We 
want to clean house,"a senior Soviet diplomat in Angola 


ss ‘incan interview in Luanda two. weeks ago. “In the 
Bea as wial-conflicts, we are in favor_of:political - 


the Soviet authorities have shown.no in- 


sohetions.” But: deliveries. “We cannot be in- 


needs of a-friendly country,” the Soviet - 


‘sill τ to.the ἶ 
. ema said..“Our level-of support will ‘depend.oa,the ; 


Jevel of external aggression." *~ ~ 


τος The Reagan Administration has been mediating ne- 


-gotiations between-South Africa and Angola since 1981. 
et at an agreement would be viewed as an impor- 
tant foreign: policy success, White House officials are 
eaget to reach an accord before President’ Reagan 
jeaves office. The South Africans appear to be talking. 
“seriously, in part, perhaps, because they would like to 
complete the talks with mediators they know rather thant 
gamble on ἃ future Bush or Dukakis administration. The* 
Soviet Union’s agreement to leave Afghanistan has also 
helped to convince the South Africans that it might be in- 
terested here too.” Rn eee ee 
ὙΠ ste ρα ation would require South Afric and An- 
gola, ‘the main parties in the conflict aid the chief-miti- 
tary powers in the region, to make tough, uncornfortable 
concessions, Since neither side wants to agree to them, 


ing posi 


the war could continue for years if the United States and 
.. For the Angolan Government, a settlement would 


: mean accepting the legitimacy of its lor gtime rivals, the 


guerrillas led by Jonas Savimbi of the National Union for 
the Total Independence for Angola, or Unita. For South 
Africa, it would mean getting out of Namibia. Pretoria 
continues to administer Namibia, or South-West Africa, 
in defiance of the United Nations, which has called for 
elections leading to an independent, black-majority gov- 
ernment. Thousands of South African troops are in north- 
erm Namibia to guard against cross-border attacks by 
Marxist-leaning rebels of the South-West Africa People’s 
Organization, or Swapo, which is based in Angola. 


Last January the Government in Luanda announced 


* that Cuba's 40,000 troops would go home if South Africa 


would agree to grant Namibia independence, earlier this 
month, South African authorities reaffirmed a longstand- 
ition chat they will comply with a United Nations 
call for elections in Namibia, leading to independence, if 
the Cubans leave. : 


_ Cubans Move South ΕΝ 


The South African Foreign Minister, Roelof F. Botha, 
recently told reporters, ‘‘We hope what we have started 
will one day be rewarded with peace and stability for all 
southern Africa.” He added, “Both delegations are under 


- no illusion as to the complexities, but there is ἃ willing- 
” ness on the part of both to address them.” And at a press 


conference in Luanda on May 16, Angola's President, 


’ José Eduardo dos Santos, said: “We think that South Af- 


rica is interested in finding a negotiated solution for the 


. problems which it faces in Namibia and in southern An- 


gola.” To strengthen Angola's hand in the ongoing talks, 


"the Cubans have moved their forces south to points as 


close ag 15-miles from the Namibian border, though the 


Angolan President has said ‘We have no intention of. 


making war on Namibia.” 


εὐ Last ‘Wednesday South Africa and its neighbor 
Mozambique agreed to revive a nonaggression pact 
signed tn 1984. The accord had been dormant since 1985, 
when, recall, Mozambique discovered that 
South Africa had not ended its secret arms shipments to 
Mozambican rebels. In a recent interview in southern 
Angola, Maj. Jacques Raul, an Angolan military leader, 
recalled.that the South Africans announced last Dec. 5 
that they were withdrawing from Angola. “They never 
withdrew -- they faked a withdrawal," Major Raul said. 
“For us, the word of a South African is not worth much.” 
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ment Moves Higher on U.S.-Soviet Agenda 


The Battle Lines 


Government. . . locked in civil war 
against National Union for the Total 
independence of Angola . . . Marxist, 
backed by Soviet Union and Cuba... . has 
about 80,000 soldiers, predominantly in 
cities including Luanda, Lubango, Huambo, 
Benguela and Cabinda. 


Goverment. . . anti-Communist, backed by 
U.S. and South Africa . . . estimated to have 
40,000 fighters . . . stronghold in southeast 
around Jamba and Mavinga. 


South-West Africa People's Organization — 
(Swapo) . . . fighting for independence of 
South-West Africa, also known as Namibia 
... Marxist-leaning ally of Angolan 
‘Government. . . mounts raids against South 
‘African troops in Namibia and inside Angola; 
helps patrol against Unita . . . has about 
10,000 fighters in Lubango, Sumbe, Calulo. 


South African Government . . . supports 
Unita against Angolan Government. . . 
enters Angoia in pursuit of Swapo. . . says it 
has less than 3,000 troops in Angola: ἡ 


Angolans put figure at 6,000. . . troops 
generally in southeast in Unita areas. 


Cuban Government . . . helps Angolans 
fight Unita and South African forces... has - 
40,000 troops in Cabinda, on the Bengueta 
Railroad, in Cuito Carnavale, in Lubango 
‘and as close to Namibia as 15 miles. 


African National Congress .. . fighting 
against white rule in South Africa. . .has 
‘sent several hundred guerrillas to Angola for 
‘military training . . . helps Angolan Army 
‘patrol against Unita . . . largely based 
‘around Quibaxe. 
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A Strong Message 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Securities Prosecutions Meet 
Resistance by the Regulated 


By NATHANIEL C. NASH 


WASHINGTON 

HEN first blockbuster insider-trading cases 

were brought almost' two years ago, they 

were hailed as a breakthrough in the effort to 

stop white-collar crime on Wall Street. But 

now some securities lawyers maintain that the Govern- 

ment may be endangering its goals with an overzealous 
purswit of such cases. 

The prosecutions of Ivan F. Boesky, Dennis B. Le- 
vine and others were seen as sending a message that 
those convicted of trading stock based on confidential 
corporate information almost certainly faced time be- 
hind bars. Though most experts say it is too early to as- 
sert that white-collar crime has been beaten back on 
Wall Street, some lawyers say that prosecutors, bowing 
to public pressure, have become too quick to seek maxi- 
mum sentences, too eager to prosecute marginal cases 
and too quick to label as felonies certain actions that for 
years were not considered crimes. 

“There seems to be less and less room for middle 
ground,” said Jed S. Rakoff, a white-collar defense spe- 


population.’ 
The 


last week. 


Verbatim: A Widening Gap 


‘America is moving backward — not forward — 
in its effort to achieve the full participation of 
minority citizens in the life and prosperity of the 
nation. In education, employment, income, 
health, longevity and other basic measures of 
individual and socia] well-being, gaps persist — 
and in some cases are widening — between 
members of minority groups and the majority 


a panel whose 37 members include former Presidents Jimmy Carter 
and Gerald R. Ford, in a report, “One Third of a Nation,” released 


cialist with the New York law firm of Mudge, Rose, Guth- 
rie, Alexander & Ferdon. “‘In every action now either you 
are acting lawfully or you are committing a crime. You 
either have to be perfect, or you're a criminal.” Mr. Rak- 
off was referring to a perception that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Justice Department have 
lately pursued as criminal cases some actions that they 
would previously have treated only as civil matters. 

The case most frequently cited by defense attornies 
as an example of Government overzealousness involved" 
the arrest in February 1987 of three Wall Street traders, 
two of whom were taken from their offices in handcuffs, 
and charged with insider trading. But prosecutors subse- 
quently dropped the charges against the traders, saying 
they needed more time to develop a broader case. How- 
ever, securities attorneys claim that prosecutors backed 
off because of their lack of evidence. 

The Government, for its part, argues that criminal 

rosecutions have a greater deterrent effect than the 
fear of civil penalties such as fines. . 

Securities lawyers say that they are advising more 
and more of their clients not to cooperate in Federal in- 
vestigations. Defense attorneys predict that this will hurt 
the Government's white-collar crime efforts, since criti- 
cal evidence in many cases comes 
from informants. They point out that 
it was cooperation by Mr. Boesky and 
Mr. Levine that enabled the Govern- 
ment to prosecute several cases it 
might otherwise have had to drop. 

“As a practitioner, 1 will tell you 
that more people are choosing not to 
cooperate with the Government be- . 
cause they are afraid that what used 
to be a technical violation will be in- 
terpreted as criminal now,” said Ar- 
thur S. Matthews, a securities expert 
for the Washington law firm of Wilm- 
er, Cutler & Pickering. 

The 5.8 Ὁ. acknowledges that it 
is getting less cooperation from peo- 
ple under investigation Its chair- 
man, David S. Ruder, has indicated 
that the commission is bracing for 
some difficult court battles in which 
defendants have refused to negotiate 
out-of-court settlements. 

But Gary G. Lynch, director of 
the S.E.C.’s enforcement division, is 
not mourning the loss of cooperation 
from people under i igati 
Rather, he maintains that the deter- 
rent effect of stiff jail sentences, 
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Insider trading and related Federal 
offenses in the Southern District of 
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large fines and other penalties is more important than - 


getting help from defendants. ‘The advantage to us of 


criminal prosecutions for securities violations is that - 
most securities professionals view any time in jail as . 


something that is much more devastating than the pay- 
ment of money penalties or even removal from the busi- 
ness,” Mr. Lynch said. “580 the deterrence function in- 
creases as there are more criminal prosecutions.” 

The area that many securities lawyers say best illus- 
trates their concerns involves the so-called parking 
cases. Parking is a practice in which a takeover artist 
gets other investors to buy stock in a target company 
with the intention of ultimately selling it to the raider. By 
parking stock, corporate raiders can circumvent a Fed- 
eral requirement that anyone owning 5 percent of a com- 
pany’s stock disclose such holdings. Until recently, this 
practice was generally treated as a civil violation and 
punished by a fine or an injunction. Lately, the Govern- 
ment has treated stock parking as a criminal matter. 

“Parking is a good example of overcriminalization,” 
said Gary P. Naftalis, an attorney with the New York 
firm of Kramer, Levin, Nessen, Kamin & Frankel. ‘A lot 
of that would not have been the subject of criminal prose- 
cution a few years ago. Now, all of a sudden, it is not only 
criminal, but supposedly blatantly criminal." 

While some lawyers fault the S.E.C. and the Justice 
Department, others blame pressure from Congress for 
what they see as excessive prosecutorial zeal. 

“When I took at the actual prosecutions, I don’t see 
any indication of overcriminalization,” said Richard 5. 
Phillips, an attorney specializing in securities issues in 
the Washington office of Kirkpatrick & Lockhart, a Pitts- 
burgh Jaw firm. But Mr. Phillips said he is concerned 
about Congressional proposals to increase greatly the 
penalties not only for those found guilty of insider trad- 
ing, but for the firms that employ them. 

“T think we have fully adequate insider-trading pen- 
alties, and we don't need a law the exposes firms or indi- 
viduals to unlimited liability in insider-trading cases," he 
Said. “What we need is more enforcement.” 


’ officials said. 


Where the 


White-Collar | : iM 


Inmate Stays. ; 


; By DAVID 5. WILSON 
LoMPoe, Calif. 


HERE are no cells or perimeter walls at the Fed- 
eral Prison Camp at Lompoc, where Ivan F. Boe- 


sky, convicted of insider stock trading, isserving . 


a three-year sehtence. At the minimum-security 


tinent away from Wall Street and 150 miles _ 
Perr of Los Angeles, inmates live in former Army bar-. 


racks lined with bunk beds and cots, sleeping 6 to 40 mea. 
per room. Head counts are taken daily, but the harshest 


appropriate for white-collar criminals — con- 
victed of fraud, embezzlement, forgery, counterfeiting 
and regulatory offenses — who, arguably, can do society 
far more damage than inmates in the maximum-se- 
curity penitentiaries who were convicted of violent 
crimes. In any case, Federal officials say, as the prison 
population in the United States grows, the country may 
rely more and more on the minimum-security camps. 
The camps are often called country-club prisons or 
“Chub Feds,” but many criminologists say the boredom 
and lack of true freedom in a spartan setting is punish- 
ment even if it is not harsh. For example, Lompoc's 
recreational facilities — weight rooms, a single concrete 
tennis court and an out-of-repair boccie ball alley — are 
not as good.as those at many maximum-security prisons, 


“But among Lompoc's inmates, the camp is consid- 
ered “the outside.” What they call ‘‘the inside” is the 
Federal Penitentiary across a-grassy field from the 
camp. The penitentiary’s guard towers and double row of 
barbed fences remind the camp inmates of how fortu- 
nate they are. ᾿ 

The mix of relative freedom and dull routine at the 


τ prisen camps, where inmates work eight-hour days at a 


slaughterhouse, dairy or garden, and where inmates can 
earn paid time off from their jobs much as people on the 


outside receive paid vacations,. illustrates -what some . 


sociologists say are the contradictions in the American 
penal system. There Is an unclear urge, they maintain, to 


Reading and Talking — 


When not working, Lompoc inmates are free to 


watch television, exercise or read almost any publication | 


they can afford to subscribe to. Theoretically, they could 


also spend every free minute either on the telephone or 


- waiting to use one. Cails are limited to 15 minutes.each, 


but the number of calls they are allowed to make. is.un-. 


limited, provided the inmate goes to the back.of ! 


tween calls. The prisoners eat in a rather austere calete- | 


Tia where the menu recently included selections such as 
“fiver fiesta.” é ᾿ . 

* ‘Citing, among other factors, calls for stiffer punish- 
ment of white-collar criminals and of people convicted on 
drug-related crimes — the two mast common groups of 
camp occupants — Government officials say that the 
population of the Federal prison system is expected to 
nearly double to 87,000 by 1995. To accommodate the rise, 
officials say that the Federal system will increasingly 


rely on minimum-security camps, which on average cost. 
a 


half as much to operate as more secure prisons, 
the annual cost per prisoner can climb to $30,000. 

Safety for some prisoners also makes the camps 8, 
necessity, some experts say. Henry N. Ponteil, a crimi- 


nologist at the University of California at Irvine, said. 
that putting the average white-collar convict — about 29. 


percent of those at Lompoc — into a maximum-security 
prison ‘‘would be like sentencing the guy to death.”’ “δε 
wouldn’t last two days,” Mr. Pontell said. People who 
commit crimes with phone calls and fountain pens would, 
it is presumed, not mix well with violent criminals. 


Ail that considered, said Jerry T. Williford, the west- 


em regional director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
“‘we're looking at 8 population ready to skyrocket” in the 
prison camps, which also house former penitentiary in- 
mates preparing to be released. ὅσος ae 
Dennis E. Curtis, a law professor at the University of 
Southern California who has worked with camp inmates, 
suggests that the looser discipline of the minimum-se- 
curity prisons can actually be more stressful than the 
tightly structured regime of penitentiaries. ‘In a pen, 
you know the rules,” Mr. Curtis said. “In a camp, it’s not 


so clear and there’s more room for inmates to rat on 


each other.” 


By LESLIE MAITLAND-WERNER 


WASHINGTON 

TTORNEY GENERAL Edwin Meese 3d has begun 
laying the groundwork for what aides say will 

be a vigorous offensive aimed at clearing his 


said he was dismissed because Mr. Meese believed he 
had not been aggressive enough in his defense. Patrick S. 
Korten, his new spokesman, has since been urging Mr. 
Meese to “reassert his role as a leader” among conser- 
vatives and has been pushing the Attomey General ta be- 
come personally involved in shoring up his image. 

For a year now, Mr. Meese has been the focus of an’ 
independent prosecutor's investigation into whether he 


Correction 
Achart accompanying an article on health care for the 
elderly in The Week in Review last Sunday misstated a 
projection for the population of the United States in 2010. 
The correct figure is 283,238,000. 


Meese Works at Improving His Image 


One Official at Justice Is Definitely Not Ready to Step Down 


used his public position for personal financial gain. The 
inquiry concerns his role in the scandal-ridden Wedtech 
Corporation and in a $i billion Iraqi pipeline project, both 
of which were promoted by his close friend, E. Robert 
Wallach, a San Francisco lawyer who has been indicted 
on racketeering charges. 

Those familiar with the inquiry say it is unlikely that 
Mr. Meese will be indicted or broadly castigated in the 
report of the special prosecutor, James C. McKay, 
though there are indications that Mr. McKay may refer 
ethical questions to the Justice Department's office of in- 
ternal review. Even so, many of the Attorney General’s 
former supporters have started calling on him to resign. 

When the conservative newspaper, The Washington 
Times, did so on May 17, it noted the top-level resigna- 
dons and said, “‘Lately, department appointees have = 
been producing more résumes than legal briefs, and the 
Eastland firing can only hasten the exodus.” 

Indeed, Charles J. Cooper, the Assistant A 
General in charge of the influential Office of Lage Cates 
sel, last week became the sixth Justice Department offi- 
clal to ammounce his resignation in recent months. Mr. - 
pel who - ra i found another job, said that his 

were strictly personal. But his departure will 
Create another top-level vacancy, and such vacancies 
have proved difficult for Mr. Meese to fill. 

Mr. Karten. said that in a meeting Mr. Meese held 
last week with senior editors of The Washington Times, 
the Attorney General reiterated his determination not to 
step down, both because he wants to clear his name and 
ta “make Sure the Reagan agenda at the department is 
given sufficient momentum to help determine the de- 
Lebo Pada for years to come." Mr. Meese con- 

ds that “vast majority of the attac! hi 
bpp my | besa ΜῈ Κοῖνος said. ery δέπι Ἐτὸ 
lorney General 1 similar messa; 
Senate conservatives in a cher May 18 and Tact week 
to Representatives who are members of the Conserva- 
tive Opportunity Society. He also met with representa- 


tives of conservative groups. ‘We thought it was impor- 
tant to make sure our friends had ἃ good picture of what 
is going on at the department and knew the facts of the. 
situation,” Mr. Korten said." Mr. Meese even toyed with 
the idea of retaining a private public relations expert to 
publicize the department's antidrug efforts. : 


: : Associated Press 
Attorney General Edwin Meese 3d (right) and Treasury Secretary 
James A. Baker 3d seeing President Reagan off for Moscow. 


as usual, despite the absence of ἃ 


any 
top,” Mark M. Richard said. “Broad 


cern are the result 
budget shortfall. For the balance of 


curtail use of the computerized 
‘research service, Lexis, and fact 


Naturalization Service. aes 
But some employees of the ‘de- 


Yassment. aan 
“It bothers me as a citizen,” one 


Through all of this, Mr. Meese 
and Mr. Korten have been disputing. 


Political appointee i “Not: 
ra Ppoin| in charge. “‘Not 


of a serious 
the fiscal year, he has had ta sharply _ 


eight lawyers to the Immigration and ° 


Partment say that morale has beed =. 

= affected and that the continu- : 
Beveriacs fcons Cine « 

their boss have become an embar- ‘ 
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lar DANCE VIEW/ Anna Kisselgoff | Ἷ sa 
ay, . Reflections on Martha Graham’s Revolution 
RAQPRONEAOVEDONLY vERDS ππσῃ | Former students 
κεν ἃ Grahame ΒΙτά οἱ Martha recently recalled the 
© dance choreogrseet δηά modern modern-dance 6 
Still in the process modern-dance 


of developing her revolutionary dance idiom. 
.On May 19, “Six Generations of Martha 
Graham Technique,” an extraordinary all- 
day session atthe Asta Society, gathered to- 
gether Graham dancers and students of all 
ages from the 1920's to the present. The actor 
Douglas Watson demonst rated, for instance, 

_ flow he used to die as Richard IH, utitizng 
the sudden fail that Miss Graham had taught 
him at the Neighborhood Playhouse in 1946. 

; Others charted the changes in the Graham 
technique. Miss Graham, who sat in the back - 

. Of the theater, was quoted on the program: 
“The onty constant is change.” 

The fact that this was a highly articulate 
group came as no surprise. Graham dancers 
have always been expected to be aware of the 
culture around them. Many come from fami- 
lies sympathetic to her endeavor. Among 
those in the first and all-female troupe inthe - 
1930's was Ailes Gilmour, who introduced her 
brother, the sculptor Isamu Noguchi, to Miss 
Graham; Jean Erdman was married to Jo- 
seph Campbell, whose scholarly studies on 
myth were an acknowledged influence on 
Miss Graham. , 


pioneer’s technique. 


achieved the following goal: ‘to open up a 
vocabulary of movement that would allow 
anything in human experience to be put on- 
Stage in an art form.” 

Jean Erdman was a student in the classes 
Miss Graham taught at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege and noted that she joined the Graham 
troupe in 1938, a transitional time. In that 
year, Erick Hawkins became the first man in 
the company, followed the next year by 
Merce Cunningham. Mr. Hawkins was ballet 
trained at George Balanchine's School of 
American Ballet: The Graham technique 
suddenly introduced ‘‘a balletic centering” of 
the body combined with movement for the 
torso. The new development in the technique 
had more Tlow. “What had happened," Miss 
Erdman said, ‘was that Martha became in- 
terested in drama, a man and a woman were 
now present on stage.” 


In 1930, Marie Marchowsky attended sum- 
mer camp where her dance counselor was 
Lily Mehlman (who was present with an- 
other early alumna, Jane Dudiey). The tech- 
nique, Miss Marchowsky said, was “percus- 
Sive, never decorative” in the 1930's, high- 
lighting the following features: The pelvis 
was the source of all movement. There was a 
fearless, abandoned quality to swings of the 
body and many falls. Dancers moved as if 
through water. The technique was built on 
“horizontal, not vertical lines.” 

Miss Graham always created her dances 
without music, the music being added after 
the choreography was completed. Jumping 
and leaping played a minor role in the tech- 
nique until ‘‘Celebration."' When men were 
introduced, the women were no longer a 

Ailes Gilmour joined the company in 1929: mass and became “more individualized, 
“The public was not used to the starkness more decorative, more lyrical, more formal- 
and simplicity of ihe movement, they were ized." 
repelled by it.” Miss Graham's dancers Like a suspense novel, the story of the 
“studied all the arts" and sewed their own development of the Graham technique con- 
costumes. They were never paid and would linued through the day (Yuriko, Helen 
rehearse until 2 A.M. McGehee, Mark Ryder, Stuart Hodes, Ted 

When Radio City Music Hall opened in Dalbotten, David Wood, Pearl Lang and Mr. 
December 1932 with the Graham company in Watson represented the middle era). Mr. 

a varied program, “Roxy” Rothafel, the im- Mason then led‘a delightful question-and-an- 


Miss Graham was welcomed by Beate Gor- 
don, director of the Asia Society's perform- 
ing-arts program, for her early interest in 
Asian thought. The session included a per- 
formance by the junior company, the Martha 
Graham Ensemble, of the 1934 '"Celebra- ὦ 
tion" and ended al the Graham school in a 
children’s class with Mikhail Baryshnikov in 
attendance. Marian Horosko, an editor and 
writer who once danced in the New York City 
Ballet, and Diane Gray, the Graham school's 
director, did an exceptional job in organizing 
this event with the support of Ron Protas and ἡ 
Linda Hodes, the Martha Graham Dance 
Company's associate artistic directors. 

. According to Francis Mason, who was the 
skillful moderatar, the sessions will eventu- 
ally find their way into print. Inthe mean- . 
time, the following highlights from the re- 
marks of Graham dancers in the 1930's tell 
us how the Graham technique, revolutionary 
in its day, was first perceived. 

A letter from Gertrude Shurr recalled Miss 
Graham sitting on the floor, teaching chil- to use certain phrases like ‘contraction and 
dren's classes in 1926 at the performing-arts release" for the first time — the exhalation of 
School established by the producér John Mur “. - air was the contraction, the inhalation was 


Sy The New York Times: Fred R. Conrad 
Members of the Martha Graham Ensemble performing the choreographer's 1934 “Celebration” at the Asia Society seminar 


Dorothy Bird met Miss Graham in 1930 
when the latter taught at Seattle’s Cornish 
School. Her purpose was to infuse movement 
with high levels of energy. According to Miss 
Bird, ‘She was an incandescent teacher, she 
set the students on fire.” 

In the late 1920's, Anna Sokolow studied at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, where Miss 
Graham and Louis Horst, her musical direc- 
tor and American modern-dance’s prime 
theorist, taught. According to Miss Sokolow, 


St. Denis and Ted Shawn, because she could tivity in us that we didn’t know we had.” 
. not afford the $500 fee they demanded for a 
Denishawn teacher's certification. 

“It. was a blessing in disguise,"" Miss Shurr 
said, freeing Miss Graham from the ethnic- 
dance influences of the Denishawn approach 
and leading her to discover what the body 
could do for her creative needs. ''She began 


ray Anderson, For Miss SHBFro this Wass °°" “dhe TElase." Miss Graham was concerned -. Miss Graham taught “‘technique, or rather a presario, wanted to turn up the steam.‘'Mar- - swer session with 7- to 10-year-olds from the 
first? What dance ever began with the 6 with quality of movement. There was a deep way of moving the body," while Horst taught [πὰ told him this would shrink our costumes, Graham school. When asked a second time 


what she liked best in the class, one of the 
girls declared emphatically, “I told you — [ 
love it all.”" 


which were all wool, and immobilize us," 
Miss Gilmour said. 
For Sophie Maslow, Miss Graham 


“choreography,” then an unfamiliar concept. 
“This combination was very important to our 
generation of dancers, it brought out a crea- 


dramatic quality cf ecstasy or despair from 
the contraction, while the lyric quality ema- 
nated from the release. 


students seated oni the floor? Miss Graham 
could not teach the technique classes she had 
learned at the Deriishawn schoo! run by Ruth 


BOP VIEW (Stephen Hotty h 1 1] ) t ‘Having a Ball BY JUDITH PERRY /Puzzies Edited by Eugene T. Maleska 
George M : Hell L = 
seorge Wiicnaeh ΓΒ Last 5) se ee 
ASKED TO NOMINATE THE ς. ay 15 Ἐχιεπιροτῖσε 1111 ett ft 
- one contemporary pop Star most: .. : Lacon itl ‘al 
venis Ineo tee astoder,(d ae {19 Blunderbore, ἱπ 
cast my vote for George Mi- 


chael The 24-year-old English singer, 
songwriter and producer is currently © 
enjoying his third consecutive No.F ἢ 
single, “One More Try," from a debut 
solo album, “Faith,” that has already 
sold more than 5 million copies. When 
Mr. Michael's current tour arrives in 
New York in August, we can expect 
the same kind of frenzy that greeted | 
Michael Jackson's “‘Bad" tour. By © 

. the end of this year, I would wager, - 
“Faith”. will have sold close to 10 mil- 
lion copies... :- τ" : 

Mr. Michael has everything a pop 
star requires for longevity. An avid 
student of American pop-soul music, 
he possesses a strong enough white 
soul voice tohaveheldhisownina . 
duet with Aretha Franklin (the No. 1- 
single “1 Knew You Were Waiting”) 
and to deliver a Stevie Wonder ballad 
(‘Love's in Need of Love Aber on ἐν οἱ ! 

ision special “‘Motown Re- ἥ Η͂ 7 
toeas to the Apetio"? with compelling The 24-year-old English singer, songwriter and producer 
clout. At the same time, his voice has - 


3 z Ω ‘Star File Photos | | 46 Animadverts 
47 “Armaged- 

don” author 
48 European 


ance from vibrant metallic hip-hop 


er's flute. τ 
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traordinary skills as ἃ Songwriter,ar- other pop craftsmen under 35, song- _—spair: a frustrated welfare recipi- 
ranger and producer. Able to write in. writing; arrafging and producing are ἐπί 5 multiple murders, a prostitute 
Imost any contemporary pop style, ali but indivisible parts of processin _ leaving her baby on a doorstep. The 
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At the Summit: Realism, Not Rabbits 


It’s tempting to imagine that President Rea- 
gan’s meeting with Mikhail Gorbachev this week 
will be a watershed, the moment when the ultimate 
American hawk and the ultimate Russian reformer 
end the cold war. But if that tense and dangerous 
competition is to end, it will require many summit 
conferences, and basic changes inside both coun- 
tries. Foreign policy is usually a continuation of do- 
mestic politics and values by other means. 

Nevertheless, what the two leaders accomplish 
now can contribute mightily toward more peaceful 
relations. They recognize that in a clear-eyed way. 

Mr. Reagan recently said that if “outside na- 
tions could be helpful" in supporting the Gorbachev 
reforms, “Ποὺ should, because many of the re- 
forms he is undertaking are aimed at the things that 
we have always criticized in the Soviet Union.” That 
sentiment does not mean acting contrary to U.S. in- 
terests. Rather, it shows a critical understanding 
that the new Soviet focus on openness and economic 
reform is in America’s interest. 

Mr. Gorbachev showed equal insight by re- 
marking that “everything rests on the interests of 
our countries and peoples, not on the sentiments of 
individual political figures.” He added, in his Wash- 
ington Post interview, that this required institution- 
alizing the dialogue and making it more productive. 


Washington has long defined a productive dia- 
logue as one that goes beyond arms control and also 
damps down perilous regional conflicts and makes- 
steady progress on human rights, Soviet leaders 
now seem to have accepted this definition, covering 
all three levels of concern. 

Arms control. Both leaders want a treaty that 
would cut long-range nuclear arms nearly in half. 
This would reduce mutual tensions and permit Mr. 
Gorbachev to argue that Soviet attention and re- 
sources can safely be turned inward. As both sides 
recognize, the key role for the summit conference is 
to maintain momentum toward final agreement. 

It’s not important whether that takes the form 
of a framework agreement on principles and basic 


numerical limits or a reaffirmation of the draft 
treaty text as it now stands. But as Max Kampel- 
man, the chief U.S. negotiator, and others say, to in- 
sure future bipartisan support it is important that 
the Reagan Administration put its seal on the essen- 
tial elements of an agreement before January. 

A joint pronouncement will be mostly hollow, 
however, unless it includes agreed positions on 
space-based defenses, sea-launched cruise missiles 
and verification. Mr. Reagan would be foolish to fur- 


ther resist cashing in his diminishing Star Wars | 


chips. That is the only way to gain overall agree- 


* ment on cutting offensive forces. ; 


Regional conflicts. With Afghanistan now 
moving off the chessboard, southern Africa offers 
the best immediate chance for diplomacy. The two 
leaders are in a position to urge compromises. They 
can do much the same for Central America and 
Cambodia. Advances can also be made on the 
Middle East. Moscow has helped by urging Arab 
states to recognize Israel’s right to exist. But if 
Soviet leaders want a constructive role in an inter- 
national conference based on the idea of land for 
peace, they need to restore full diplomatic ties with 
Israel. 

Human rights. Moscow has agreed to important 
steps in the last year. Emigration is up. Some dis- 
sent is now tolerated. Without steady progress on 
human rights, Mr. Gorbachev’s policy of glasnost 
will never take sufficient root to help economic re- 
forms, and the American people will never trust 
Soviet leadership. 


Expectations about this summit meeting are 
realistic. Hardly anyone seems to anticipate major 
breakthroughs, and with the exception of compro- 
mise on Star Wars, astonishing breakthroughs are 


not necessary or, perhaps, even desirable. Indeed, if 


the two leaders were to pull rabbits out of the hat, 
the reaction would probably be suspicion. 
Americans have had enough experience with 
the ‘Soviet Union not to look for miracles. What's 
needed is steady, well-grounded progress, the kind 
that can be passed on to the next group of leaders. ᾿ 


Sweating in the Dark Over Shoreham 


It was a bad cause — plowing under the $5 bil- 
lion Shoreham, 1..1.,ὄ nuclear power station — that 
brought out Governor Cuomo's mastery of politics. 
Mastery is the only word to describe his accom- 
plishment, but it is unlikely to be the last word. 

Mr. Cuomo did not accede to strident demands 
that the state take the reckless step of buying out 
the Long Island Lighting Company, owner of the 
Shoreham plant. Instead, he managed to spread 
blame and expense widely enough to defuse poten- 
tial criticism. The Governor mixed outbursts of 
temper at Lilco executives with patience for local 
public officials who balked at evacuation plans, 
without ever stating his own position on nuclear 

er. 

In the end, the Governor persuaded Lilco to sell 
the state its plant for $1 in a deal that forces Federal 
taxpayers to pay for a big share of the loss. Long Is- 
landers, 70 percent of whom wanted Shoreham tev- 
eled, will pay for getting their wish; but by spread- 


ing rate increases over many years, Mr. Cuomo 
guarantees that few will notice now the ultimate 
magnitude of the price. He has even managed to 
portray Albany, which originally made Shoreham 
an approved part of the state’s power plan, as Long 
Island's rescuer. 

Still, a thread dangles from the brilliantly con- 
ceived package. The power Shoreham would have 
provided will be supplied by an alternative source, 
like hydroelectric power from Canada — but not for 
three years. Lilco is already overstrained. Rolling 
brownouts, with air-conditioning qutbacks, may ac- 
company bigger power bills this summer. 

Now Long Islanders thank Mr. Cuomo for elimi- 
nating what they perceived to be a costly danger. 
But by fall, the Governor may have to meet a new 
political challenge: Persuading those same Long ἰ5- 
Janders that their increased cost, discomfort and in- 
convenience are necessary to achieve a public good, 
even as they sit sweating in the dark. 


A Recording a Recording a Recording 


More and more, the voice at the other end of the 
telephone line is mechanical. Automatic devices 
dial numbers, play recorded messages, receive or- 
ders and take surveys. 

The machines tend to be slow and stupid; they 
don’t know they're supposed to hang up when you 
do. At the least that’s annoying; it can also be dan- 
oe and that fully justifies legislation to curb the 

_ Automatic dialing devices have grown in popu- 
larity as prices have dropped, from $5,000 or more 
ten years ago to as little as $1,000 now. For sales 
operations and survey firms, that makes them 
highly competitive with banks of human solicitors. 

The most advanced machines are able to clear 
the line when the listener hangs up. But the cheap- 
est and Most popular are not. Critics charge that 
such machines can keep a phone line tied up for as 
long as 40 minutes. That, in the words of New York 
State Assemblyman Jerrold Nadler, amounts to “‘a 
seizure of a customer's line.” In Amsterdam, N.Y., 


recently, a child collapsed and his mother tried to 
call an ambuiance. But the line was tied up by a 
sales message that would not disconnect. She had to 
run to a neighbor’s home to use the phone. 

Why not ban the devices? Because that would 
probably be unconstitutional. Besides, annoying as 
they may be, the machines do serve a legitimate 
purpose for some businesses and customers who 
choose to stay on the line. With phone calls as with 
mail, one man's junk is another's useful informa- 
tion. 

Regulation, however, is warranted and 20 
states already have adopted restrictions. Mr. Na- 
dler is sponsoring New York legislation that would 
require immediate disconnection after the listener 
hangs up. He would also require that the message 
give the name and phone number of the company 
making the call. 

Responsible users of the devices shouldn't find 
either provision onerous. Irresponsible users ought 
to be stopped. 


———— ea Sv Yoel 


Rabbis for Russia 


Topics 


Flopsy, Mopsy at the Morgan 


In a salut te i Ἧ 
“πε Ear fa <P. - Soviet Union has of My dear Noel,” the letter began. “1 don't 
Sinol ihe lini ines opening of a rabbinical know what to write to you today, so I shail tell you 
tealapuiched years, under the direction of The ἃ story about four little rabbits whose names were 
a distinguished Israeli rabbi, Adin Steinsaltz. That Flopsy, Mopsy, Cattontail, and Peter.” Written i 
the Russians let this be announced in Jerusalem ἔΙΠΊΘΒ {5} ἢ chsh» Conontail, and Pe to Noel Moore, 


the other day was doubtless a bit of pre-summit 
public relations, but the step is welcome nonetheless. 

Yet it is only a step. Soviet intolerance of all religions 
has been a shaming blemish for years. Though Jewish 
community life and scholarship flourished under the big- 
oted czars, it has withered under Communism. 

What's changed is that Soviet Jews no longer suffer 
in silence, and many clamor to leave. What's also changed 
is that the authorities have stopped denying and refusing 
to discuss the mistreatment of Soviet Jews. Now they 
have turned ta a renowned translator of the Talmud to 
educate a new generation of rabbis in Russia. And various 
national Ubraries, including Israel's, are to collaborate in 
studying the neglected archives of Russian Jewry. 

That's change. 


the 5-year-old son of her former governess. Miss 
Potter, then 27, illustrated it with drawings now familiar 
to generations of children around the world as "The Tale 
of Peter Rabbit.” The letter is the crown jewel in an exhi- 
bition of Beatrix Potter's many works at the Morgan Li- 
brary in New York. : 

The story of Peter's misadventures in Mr. 
McGregor’s garden was spurned by at least six publish- 
ers, and in 1901 Miss Potter published it herself. A com- 
mercial house in London later took it on, but wanted it in 
the then-standard large format for children’s books. No, 
she Insisted; It must be small enough for children to hold 
and inexpensive. And so it is reprinted in thousands of lit- 
tle copies to this day. To behold its inspiration, the illus- 
trated letter to Noel, is to know childhood enriched. 
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Letters 


No Reason to Believe That Astr 


To the Editor: : 

In attempting io defend astrology, 
Lawrence Spector (‘No One Has 
Proved Yet That There’s Nothing to 
Astrology,” letters, May 15) -invokes 
the very point that persuades the 
serious scientist to refuse to take as- 
trology seriously. He writes: “A cor- 
rect assertion is that we know of no 
scientific reason why astrology 


:should be true. Obviously, though, we 


are not at the end of days when it 
comes to scientific understanding. 
Moreover, the first job of science ts 
not to explain but to observe.” _ 

- It is precisely because the first job 
of science is to observe, and then to 
explain what is observed, that the 
scientist dismisses astrology. The 
problem is not that we lack an under- 
standing of the mechanism making 
astrology true (Le., “why astrology 
should be true’'); the problem is that 
we lack any evidence that astrology 
is true. And until we have reason to 
believe that a thing is true, we have 


_ no reason to attempt to explain why it 


is true. That which does not exist is 
not in need of explanation. 

Like those who would have us be- 
lieve in flying saucers, matriarchies, 
extrasensory perception and the like, 
Professor Spector falls back on the 
argument that we have not proved 
that astrology is nonsense (Le., that 
there is no relationship between 


_celestial events and personality char- 


acteristics). One cannot demonstrate 
the nonexistence of something. [f the 
believer in the unicorn acknowledges 
that the last-claimed unicorn turned 
out to be a pony with a party hat but 


Insists that there may be a unicorn. 


behind the next tree, we can say 
merely that science always leaves 
open every possibility, but accepts as 
existing only that which offers at 
least indirect observation of material 
evidence of its existence. 

Hf we were to find that there are 
correlations of celestiai events and 
personality characteristics, then we 
would, despite our incomprehension 
about what mechanism might con- 
nect the two, take astrology seriously 
— just as we would assume from the 
correlation of the tides and the posi- 
tion of the moon that one has some- 
thing to do with the other, even if we 
had no idea what. 

But every serious attempt to find 
the sorts of correlations claimed by 
astrologers has found that no such 
correlations exist. That astrologers 
use .naps of the heavens that have 
been obsolete for thousands of years 
and that astrology sees some small, 
distant objects exerting a greater 


' force on us than some close, large ob- 


jects (contrary to our observation 


What Right Have We 
To Meddle in Panama? 


To the Editor: 

Jonathan J. Margolis (letter, May 
15) criticizes Seymour Hersh’s warn- 
ing to Democrats (Op-Ed, May 4) 
who would make an issue of the Rea- 
gan Administration's policy toward 
Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega, the 
Panamanian military commander. 
Mr. Margolis is correct that any 
faults of the Carter Administration 
ought not prohibit an attack by Gov. 
Michael Dukakis on the inept Repub- 
lican handling of the Panama issue. 

His reasoning is faulty, however, 
when he argues: ‘Today, the most 
important part of the Panamanian 
political equation is that the Panama- 
nian people want Noriega toppled. It 
is the popular will of the citizens that 
legitimizes American policy aimed at 
removing the general.” 

Does popular will within another 
sovereign state bestow license on the 
United States to interfere in that 
state’s affairs? Who decides? That 
we do routinely meddle in other coun- 
tries’ business — call it the Grenada 
Syndrome —- does not make it right. 

However much we may share a dis- 
like of General Noriega with a sector 
of the Panamanian electorate, that 
does not sanction our intervention. In- 
deed, a reason General Noriega has 
retained power and enjoyed support 
among other Latin American coun- 
tries is precisely that Uncle Sam's 
hubris in knowing what is best for 
Central America and in legitimizing 
action on the ground of “democracy” 
is suspect. HuGu M. HAMILL JR. 

Storrs, Conn., May 19, 1988 


that every known force of nature | 


weakens as mass diminishes and dis- 
tance increases) further justify the 
denial of astrology that would be jus- 
tified by the absence of correlations. 
There is no reason to believe that 
astrology is true, and we da not ac- 
cept the existence of that for. which 
there is no evidence other than the 
impossibility of demonstrating non-. 
existence. STEVEN GOLDBERG 
Chairman, Dept. of Sociology 


City College - 


New York, May 15, 1988 


e 
StellarMyth ._- 
To the Editor: 

In discussion of matters celestial 
(letter, May 15), an interest in astro- 
logica) divination should be distin- 
guished from an appreciation ‘of 
man’s universal heritage of. stella> 
myth (based on astronomy), which 


’ underlies the history of art, religion, 


literature and philosophy. — 

Although the astronomer Kepler 
‘practiced astrology, he dubbed it Πα 
foolish daughter of a wise mother” 
(Le, astronomy). Kepler wrote: ‘‘The 
scanty rewards of an astronomer 
would not provide me with bread, if 
men did not entertain hopes οἱ read- 
ing the future in the heavens." 

Stellar myth is’ a storehouse of 
practical, hard-won astronomical. 
knowledge preserved in legend and 
ritual At the service of the arts and 
other institutions, it is the cultural bed- 


rock by which we secure the history of | 


civilization and frame human orienta- 
tion in the cosmic order. i 

The zodiac, for example, a path of 
imagined star pictures circling the 


Bob Gale 


sky, is an invention of genius. By fol- 
lowing the course of the moon, later 


the sun, through the zodiacal constel- . 


lations, prehistoric man created the 


calendar and ,became oriented in ... 
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ology Is True. | 


time, ie, history. When it was ob- | 


served that the sun rose.regularly at 
the vernal equinox in the constella- 
tion Taurus the bull, that astronomt- 
cal fact defined the “eon” from 4000 
to 1750 B.C. Twelve such eons. com: 
pese* the. astronomers’ zodiacal 


“great year” of 26,000 years. ‘This is _ : 


the difference -in time between the 


cave paintings of butls (circa 30,000 - 


B.C) αἱ Lascaux,: France; and AL 
‘tamira, Spain, and the reappearance 
of the bull motif circa.4000 B.C. in the 
historical period of the bull’s dorni- 


narice in Europe and the Middle East. 


In “The Greek Myths” (Volume H, 
page 258),.Robert Graves writes: 
"Gir Isaac. Newton was the first; 50 
far as 1 know, to point out the connec- 


tion between the zodiac and the Ar- ° - 
go’s voyage: and the legend may well: 


have been influenced at Alexandria 
by the zodiacal signs: the ram of 
Phrixus, the bulls of Aeétes, the Dios- 
curi as the heavenly twiris, Rhea’s 
‘ton ... " He continues naming 
Jason's adventures around the circle 
of zodiacal constellations: 


There, Newton is not concerned - 


with astrology, but with linking the 
historical consolidation of the Aegean 
world to the eon of Aries the ram 
(1750 B.C. to A.D. 400). Recorded in 
Greek myth as having searched for 
the golden fleece of the ram, ‘the 
hero’s ship Argo is now the largest 
constellation (also called Noah’s 
Ark) of the southern sky. ~ 
Great minds are attracted to the 
great drama of human life unfolding 
against the backdrop of the cosmos. 
The classical view of ἃ natural order 
adheres to certified, astronomical 
truth. τ VIRGINIA M. YORK 
Watermill, L.1., May 18, 1988 


- Φ 
‘Heavenly Compulsion’ 
Tothe Editor: : : 

Jeane Dixon; in her. glib claims for 
‘astrology (Op-Ed, May 17), states 
that ancient mariners. looked ‘to the 
stars for pérsonal guidance. In-truth, 
it was necessary for direction and 
Jocation of their ships, not the course 
of their personalities. 


How would Jeane Dixon respond to ἡ 
4 


Shakespeare? In ‘‘King‘Lear" (Act 


scene ii), he has Edmuiid say: “when. 


we are sick in fortune, often the sur- 
feit of cur own behavicr, we make 
guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon and the stars; as if we were vil- 
lains on necessity; fools by heavenly 
compulsion; knaves, thieves and 
teachers by spherical predomina- 
tion; drunkards, liars and adulterers 
by an enforced obedience of plane- 
tary influence.” DAVID SHULMAN 
_.c - .New York, May 18, 1988 


ee 


n Soviet Hospitals, Folk Cures and. Love 


To the Editor: 

Your article on the popularity of as- 
trology and folk medicine in the 
Soviet Union (front page, May 14) is 
perspicacious and timely. I spent last 
fall in Kiev and was proffered home 
remedies for all sorts of ailments. 
Everybody swears by ‘“‘zvezdochka” 
(little star), the Vietnamese version 
of Chinese tiger balm. The little red 
tin is labeled only in Vietnamese and 
English: “Golden Star Aromatic 
Balm." My friends recommended it 
for arthritis, headaches, colds. Her- 
bal teas are "ἐπ," and when | was hos- 


pitalized with acute pneumonia, my | 


best friend brought me very bitter- 
tasting wild berries, which he assured 
me would cure my lungs faster. 

One morning an old hospital char- 
woman furtively came into my room 
when I was alone, made the sign of 
the cross over me, unbuttoned my 
pajama top and ἰδία her hands on my 
heart (I was housed in the cardiology 
center). She prayed and wept over’ 
me in Ukrainian for about 10 minutes. 
When I told her I was feeling better, 
she praised the Lord, blessed me 
again and promised to return in a 
week. (Apparitions of the Virgin 
Mary were then being sighted else- 
where.in the Ukraine, and I had vi- 
sions of my room becoming a pil- 
grimage site.) 

lam not surprised by the interest in 
mysticism. But 1 question including 
“‘banki"' (hot cupping glasses applied 
to the skin in the belief that the suction 
improves blood circulation) with folk 
medicine. It was in use in the West in 
the last century, and at Kiev's best 
hospital, the doctors and aurses of- 


fered me banki, along with mustard 
plasters (also no longer common in 
the United States). I chose-only the 
nightly mustard plasters. 

After 28 days, I was released, com- 
pletely cured and ready to return to 
work. I followed only the doctors’ in- 
structions and took the medicines 
they prescribed. The real extramedi- 
cal miracle I found was the tender 
loving care of the staff and fellow pa- 
tents. BERNARD CHOSEED 

Washington, May 14, 1988 
The writer is professor emeritus of 
Russian language at Georgetown U. 


Interned Americans 


To the Editor: : 

Helena M. Reuvekamp-Cohn, in- 
terned under cruel conditions in a 
Japanese camp in Java during World 
War Il, professes that she “cannot 
understand why Americans should 
feel guilty about the internment of 
Japanese in the U.S. after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor” (letter, May 14). 

Those “‘Japanese,”" however, were 
not aliens but United States citizens 
stripped of their civil rights, deprived 
of their property and forced to relo- 
cate to remote internment camps 
solely for physical and ethnic simi- 
larities to the Japanese with whom 
we were at war. That was racism at 
its worst. And that is why Japanese- 


Americans deserve a long-overdue . 
apology and reparations from the’ 


Government and people of the United 
States. STEPHEN I. SCHWARTZ 
Los Angeles, May 15, 1988 


Campaigning on the Issues Can Lose More Votes Than It G. 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial of May 3 concerning 
the mysterious disappearance of-sub- 
stantive issues in the Pyesidential 
campaign averlooks a seldom men- 
tioned dogma in politics: issues often 
lose more votes than they gain. Bruce 
Babbitt and Pete du Pont took strong 
stands on a number of issues. 

As 2 longtime campaign volunteer, 
T have talked to a multitude of voters 
who say they would not vote for a can- 
didate because of that candidate's 
stands on some of the most innocuous 
subjects, let alone ardently held posi- 
tions on weighty topics. A few regu‘ar 
voters in the primaries in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts with whom [ 
spoke, would not vote for the candi- 
date for whom I was working because 
of his stand on the line-item veto. 

Major voter concemms such as 
taxes, Social Security, defense spend- 
ing and unemployment similarly cost 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number, Because Οἱ 
the large volurne of mail received, 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


politicians votes, but on a far greater 
scale, The New Hamsphire guberna- 
torial election of 1986, in which Gov. 
John H. Sununu was re-elected, is a 
case in point. On the whole, the peopte 
of my state are relatively wel! off. 
Unemployment has been negligibie 
for years. Taxes are low, especially 
by New England standards. There is 
virtuaily no corruption. This state is 
run well. Yet the Governor's margin 
was diminished as a consequence of 
his firm stand on one question: the 
Seabrook nuclear-power plant. ἡ 

To illustrate this point further, tet 
us consider a hypothetical candidate. 
Our politician takes a definitive posi- 
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5 
lion on 10 issues for which just 6 per- 
cent of the electorate feels strongly 
and is divided evenly. Our aspirant 
has thus alienated 30 percent ‘of the 
voters. Since even with token opposi- 
ion, politicians rarely get more than 
80 percent of the vote, we can reason- 
ably assume that our man or woman 
can write off 20 percent more. Rea- 
sons vary from public reaction to 
mannerisms or appearance τὸ a can- 
didate's reminding a voter of the boss 
who fired him 10 years ago. Adding 
the 20 percent lost on general princi- 
ples to the 30 percent lost on issues, 
We get the sum of loser. ὦ ; 

Politicians seldom win elections. 
They survive, We now have two survi- 
vors. Both George Bush and Michael 
Dukakis have lost elections on issues. 
They have learned their tessons well. 
Whoever is behind in the polls will-try 
to get the other to commit on issues, 


The leader will avoid them at 
all . 
costs. Jesse Jackson is trying to pin - 


down Governor Dukakis, B, 

tried to lead Vice τατον zoe 

down that path. Mr. Dukakis and Mr. 

Bush endure ‘in large part because 

they have successfully ‘avoided the 

issues, TOM LINEHAN 
Salem, N.H., May 4, 1988, 


* where lower-level 


ἦν «the peace process, 


“incentives and op- 


. Regotiations. 


. ; The Limitations 
- Of Summit Talks 


By Pauline H. Baker 


‘WASHINGTON — 
summit meeting Peed th pret 
istration Officials were talking [ ti 
mistically about the Superpowers ΕΣ 
‘Botiating an end to the 13-year-old 
war in Southern Africa. It's a nice 
idea: Two heads of διδῖο, Picking up 
iplomats 
Off, agree to cut out the teen 
nonsense, Send their clients home and 
establish a just and lasting peace. 
Nice, but not that easy. Rather than 


” summit κάτι As for Unita, the 

should be seen gg πα Administration 
ἃ building block in ᾿ has stated repeat- 
Angola is edly that it is not a 


laying’ out 
broad 


the 


acase 
in point. 


interests, 
tions for long-term 


a Angola — ἃ clas- 
sic example of 
third world intervention after the col- 
lapse of European colonial ruie — 


. Provides an excellent example of the 


limitations of overnight diplomac: 

e Soviet-backed Angolan Gover. 
ment, assisted by Cuban troops, is 
fighting ἃ guerrilla movement, Unita, 
headed by Jonas Savimbi and backed 
by South Africa and America. The 
- Major sticking point in peace negotia- 
tions is the timetable for withdrawal 
of Cuban’ troops. Angola and Cuba 
have accepted the principle of a total 
Pullout. with a phased 48-month 
‘schedule. But America and South Af- 
rica want 32 months. 

Angola fears South Africa would 
take advantage of δ᾽ rapid--Cuban 
departure to invade Angola once 
again. Thus, the Angolans ‘want se- 
curity guarantees. These would in- 
clude implementation of the 1978 
..United Nations plan to bring inde- 
pendence to neighboring Namibia — 
which would require South Africa to 
draw its troops back within its own 
borders — and an end to American 
and South African military assist- 
ance to Unita. 

To succeed, therefore,‘a pact would” 
need not only Angola's cooperation, 
but South Africa's as well. Yet, South _ 
Africa backed away from the United 
Nations plan for Namibia in 1981, 
signed and .then.violated-a 1984. 56- 
curity pact with Mozambique and 
Shattered a promising _Common- 
wealth peace initiative by attacking 
three nearby states in 1986. Pretoria 


“ray well spoil the latest round of ne- 


Pauline H. Baker is a senior associate 
of the Carnegie’ Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace; - . - 


Sr 
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gotiations, possibly d in, 
Namibia from the ge ΠΡΡΊΕ 
Linking Cuban troop withdrawal to 
the long-festering Namibian dispute 
has been a cormerstone of the Admin- 
istration’s policy for more than seven 
years. South Africa initially em- 
braced the concept as a way of pro- 
longing its hold on Namibia, a strate- 
gic territory it has occupied for six 
decades and regards with the impor- 
tance Israel attaches to the West 
Bank. Lately, Pretoria has stopped 
talking about the linkage, and the rise 
of the far right further diminishes the 
chance for a change in policy. 


bargaining chip, 
and is pushing for 
ἃ role for Unita in 
the Government. 
The South Af- 
ricans, who were 
fighting alongside 


Unita, also are not 
apt to turn their backs on their most 
reliable ally in the region. 

Since Angola’s demands are not 
likely to be met, could President Rea- 
gan convince Mikhail S. Gorbachev to 
lean on his client to make unilateral 
concessions? Apparently, the State 
Department feels this is possible, cit- 
ing new Soviet assessments that 
Unita is not just a puppet but has a 
political base in Angola. But is Mr. 
Gorbachev really prepared to aban- 
don his allies, placing Moscow's repu- 
tation and prestige in the third world 
at risk ‘at the same time that Soviet 
troops are pulling out of Afghanistan? 
Not likely. ; 

Cuba, which often takes an inde- 
pendent line from the Soviet Union in 
Angola, has exhibited caution as well. 
While negotiating, it has heightened 


its military profile, raising its force ~ 


level to 45,000, including 6,000 to 7,000 
new arrivals. This suggests Havana 
is prepared to stand behind Angola 
despite mounting costs. Would Mr. 
Gorbachev press Cuba to leave Ango- 
la, risking alienating an important 
client to achieve a quick peace in a 
low-priority area? Again, not likely. 
In truth, despite the official opti- 
mism, it is doubtful that the super- 
powers can reach a comprehensive 
settlement in Southern Africa before 
the end of President Reagan's term. 
Unlike arms control, which can be 
negotiated bilaterally, regional con- 
flicts are by definition multinational 
enterprises that involve local actors 
who have a great deal at stake, are 
deeply entrenched and are resistant 
to superpower pressure. If solutions 
are to be found, they will emerge only 
from painstaking negotiations. o 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS | Flora Lewis 


Cold War Recedes 


. AD ‘Moscow 
resident Reagan is on his way 
to his fourth spectacular sum- 
mit conference with Mikhail 

Gorbachev. It is a stunning compie- 


” tion of a full cycle since the last Presi- 


dential visit to the Kremlin, when 
Richard Nixon and Leonid Brezhnev 
launched détente in 1972. ᾿ 

And it is.a moment to consider the 
unending paradox of how rapidly 
things change and recur. The lesson is 
that the present can never be frozen, 
and therefore the future ‘will not look 
the same tomorrow as it does today. . 

There are big differences between 
the new relations the U.S. is cau- 
tiously forging with the Soviet Union 
and the essentially tactical Nixon- 
Brezhnev détente. The U.S. then was 
trying to wriggle its way out of thi 
Vietnam War : 
without abandon- 
ing Saigon. It 


tured out thatthe “he world 


“secret plan’. for 


oe i Nien. HAS Changed 


tion can also come gradually, so that 
there is never a precise moment when 
it can be said that the system has just 
then been replaced. Orderly change is 
extremely difficult and risky for those 
in power. But I think there is such a 
thing as social vaccination, which 
makes countries that have experi- 
enced the horrors of civil war and revo- 
Jution resistant to repeating such disor- 
. der for at least several generations. 

In any case, it's going to be a while 
before Mr. Gorbachev finds answers in 
his peoples’ performance: There can 
no Jonger be doubts that he is preoccu- 
pied with the effort, and means it when 
he says he seeks tranquility in Soviet 

-foreign relations in the meantime. 

He has shown himself remarkably 
adept at swaying when he faces 
resistance, pressing forward when he 
; i sees the chance. 

He could _ still 
stumble and ‘fall, 
but the direction 
can no more be 
reversed than the 
clock of the wan- 
ing century can be 


campaigned in os 2 : 
i968, was simply Since détente. turned back to its 
to persuadé Mos- ~ ee beginning. If he 
cow and Peking to fails, his succes- 
let the U.S. go 4 Ἁ sors could restore 
home. They had no reason to a more abrasive foreign policy to dis- 


On his side, Mr. Brezhnev’s goal 
was to pursue established Soviet ob- 
jectives at reduced risk of confronta- 
tion with the U.S. The illusion of 
agreement broke down when it be- 
came clear that there had been no 
change in conflicting strategies. 

Now, Mr. Gorbachev has an ambi 
tious program for profound change In 


“the Soviet-Union. He makes. πὸ effort 


to conceal that his purpose is to 
strengthen his country, to reaffirm 
and root its ni ape status in 
developing economic power. 

But Re understands that these goals 
-aren’t likely to be reached with a bit 
of tinkering.A sea change is rising in 


"almost all Communist societies. It 


carry them beyond the inten- 
tone of thelr rulers, whe continue to 


τ ἄρ all they can to shape and contro it. 


The main exceptions are North 
Korea and Cuba, the only two still 
ruled by the original revolutionary 
leaders with no one but themselves-to 
blame for past ‘‘mistakes and πο. 
new perspectives on ipo 

i men 
a os ae succumb to de- 
for reform, as Vietnam is 
Ἀπ Δ the ruling personalities 
have changed because they, too, have: 
saggedinstagnation.. . ; 
: Whether the Communist system [5 
capable of the kind of reform that can 


‘ tract from domestic problems. That 


would resolve nothing, but the West 


must be prudent enough to be pre-— 


pared for the possibility. 

The contribution of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s defense buildup, its 
“evil empire” rhetoric, its Star Wars 
and “freedom fighter” programs to 
the Sanity weighed. tts rina be 
reasonably. wei re’s just no 
way to know whether they pushed Mr. 
Gorbachev or-whether he'd be doing 
the. same things anyway. What is 
clear is that. the important change 
has come in Moscow, and Washington 
is responding in its natural way, just 
as it responded naturally to Soviet ex- 
pansionism in the late 1970's. 

There have also been changes in 
U.S. society in this period, and in the 
rest of the world. These, too, make it 
more likely that the détente-tension- 
dialogue cycle will not simply be re- 
peated, at any rate not quickly. There 
is room for considerable optimism — 
despite the immediate lack of impor- 
tant new treaties — that the period 
ahead will bring steadier East-West 
relations and reduced risks of war 
among the major powers, if not for 
the hapless millions murdering each 
other in the third world. ᾿ 

One thing is sure. Old assumptions 
are wearing out and the most acute 
problems and fears at the end of the 
century will not be the same as to- 
day's. We will be back sorting on 


’ crises, but different ones. 


R 


Vu tona Roberts 


Interest Groups, 
By Any Other Name 


By John Kenneth Galbraith 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — As a citi- 
zen of, I trust, reasonably responsible 
concern, I am disturbed by what I 
read about interest groups. And espe- 
cially, as one who voles Democratic 
with some certainty, by what 1 hear 
of the grave subordination of past and 
present Democratic candidates to 
their influence. 

In 1984, Walter F. Mondale was 
widely condemned as the candidate, 
even the captive, of interest groups. 
Gov. Michael S. Dukakis is now being 
warned every other day of the danger 
of succumbing to similar influences 
with similar result. No one doubts 


Knowing, or anyhow being told, 
that we should have a President who 
is responsible impartially to all 
Americans, all will understand my 
discomfort. 

To be specific, a Democratic candi- 
date is thought vulnerable to the de- 
mands of the minorities, the trade 
unions, women and more éspecially 
those who assert women’s rights, the 
environmentalists, the aged and 
more especially the infirm, and, if 
more generally, the urban poor. 

Any politician who must respond to 
the needs and desires of all these 
groups is hardly a free agent. So the 
conclusion: bettér the Republicans 
with their pure commitment to the 
polity at large. 

Or, anyhow, so on first thought. But 
on further reflection | am led to won- 
der: Is it possible that we have been 
captured by a rather limited, not to 
say eccentric, conception of the inter- 
est group? 4 

In these last years, the affluent 
have fared very well under President 
Reagan. Their share of income both 
before and after taxes has increased 
substantially. David A. Stockman, his 
former budget director, even went so 
far as to affirm that so-called supply- 
side economics was really a cover 
story for lowering taxes on the rich. 

Those so rewarded, then and now, 
contribute heavily to political cam- 
paigns, are generally articulate and 
show up reliably a‘ the polls. Most are 
known to be Republicans. But oddly 
they are not an interest group. That, 
perhaps, is because in our democracy 
it can never be the case for legislation 
that is for the benefit of the rich. 

Similarly, American corporations 
have in these last years ‘been liber- 
ated from highly unwelcome regula- 
tion and protected against even more 
inconvenient ‘restraints that might 
otherwise have been enacted. Banks 
and savings and loan institutions 
have turned with no slight success to 
the Reagan Administration for salva- 
tion. There recently has come wel- 
come support from the President on 
plant-closing legislation. 

Business firms have a strong or- 
ganizationa! presence in Washington 
and are served by a large deployment 
of lobbyists. Responses by politicians 
at all levels are meliowed by funds 
from the political-action committees 
— the corporate PAC's. Many, one 
thinks most, businessmen are Repub- 
licans. But they are not an interest 


TOUup. - 
. Further, there is the weapons in- 
dustry. This is known to have an ex- 
ceptionally well-endowed lobby in 
Washington or, even more conven- 
iently, in nearby Virginia. To that in- 
dustry the present Administration 
has been extremely favorable; some 
think it may be its captive. But the 
weapons firms are not an interest 
proup — certainly not in the same 
way as are trade unions, women and 
blacks. : 

The Christian fundamentalists will 
rally strongly to the Republicans this 
autumn. But they are not an interest 

-group. Though. women who ‘support 
the right to ‘abortion are an interest 


John Kenneth Galbraith is emeritus [ἢ 


professor of ‘economics at Harvard 
University. 


group, those who oppose it, mostly 
Republicans, are only upholding 
traditional American and religious 
values. Trade unions are undeniably 
an interest group. Those who defend 
the right-to-work laws are simply on 
the side of the free market. 

The conclusion seems inescapable. 
An interest group is any association 
of citizens that is numerous, most 
likely of low income and has aspira- 
lions that are unfulfilled. 

if the participants are affluent, 
small or manageable in number (the 
fundamentalists and the _right-to- 
lifers are here an exception) and 
have already made it in Washington 
or elsewhere, they are not an interest 
group. Rather, they are a politically 
innocent expression of the American 
dream. Π 
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ABROAD AT HOME| Anthony Lewis 


The Odd Couple 


BOSTON 
he meeting in Moscow is being 
put down in some quarters as 
pure symbolism, without hard 

news, But what symbolism! 

This summit conference marks an 
extraordinary time for two historic 
movements: the effort to transform 
Soviet society and the reality of 
change in Soviet-American relations. 
The two movements are separate. 


* But they are made mutually possible 
* by the personalities of the two leaders 


who are meeting. 

Mikhail Gorbachev we can all see 
as a transforming figure, one who 
seeks to shake Soviet society as it has 
not been shaken for generations. But 
Ronald Reagan? Can this deeply con- 


These are random samples. Of 
course they do not add up to Western 
democracy. But they are striking 
Steps toward openness in a country 
steeped in the authoritarian tradition 
— for centuries, not just since the 
revolution. 

What has been happening shows 
that Mr. Gorbachev sees his self-in- 
terest in relaxing internal controls. 
He understands that the economic 
improvement so desperately needed 
will not come without a willingness to 
hear dissenting voices, to let ortho- 
doxy be challenged. 

Change is ‘extremely disturbing to 
the entrenched bureaucratic class. Mr. 
Gorbachev could not possibly have 
done as much as he has if East-West 


servative and dis- relations were 
engaged _—Presi- tense. Only with 
dent be the Soviet stability abroad 
leader's neces- could he run the 


Sary partner? Yes 


Reagan plays 


real risks of some 


he can, and reflec- δ instability in what 

tion requires us to a role im is a highly conser- 

say that Mr. Rea- vative society. 

gan has _per- glasnost. That is Share 

formed the role Mr. Reagan comes 

extremely well. in. He has reacted 
Think first of to the Gorbachev 


what is going on in the Soviet Union. 
Virtually every day brings another 
development that we would have 
greeted with utter disbelief a few 
years ago. 

Pravda carries a letter from a high 
official saying that soon after the 
revolution the Communist Party 
turned into a dictatorial force. An- 
other paper has an article describing 
the Stalin-Hiler pact of 1939 as a 
criminal blunder. 

A visiting expert on the Talmud ne- 
gotiates with a‘ leading Soviet aca- 
demic and wins agreement to set up a 
Jewish religious training institute, the 
first in 50 years. Outside scholars will 
be allawed to study Jewish documents 
in Soviet archives and libraries. 

In a year, 3,500 books long banned 
are moved to open library shelves, 
among them works of Nikolai Bukha- 
rin, who was executed by Stalin as a 
traitor. A poll taken by a Soviet insti- 
tute in Moscow for The New York 
Times and CBS News — the poll itself 
was remarkable — showed 42 percent 
with a favorable view of Bukharin 
and only 7 percent negative. 

The Central Committee calls for 
limiting Communist Party officials to 
two five-year terms. In the Supreme 
Soviet there is a revolt against a Gov- 
ernment tax bill. 

A letter in Izvestia twits the prac- 
tice of vast official delegations going 
to airports to see leaders off: “Can't 
they find the way themselves?” The 
newspaper Sovetskaya Rossiya de- 
Scribes and deplores Conditions in a 
women's prison. 
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phenomenon as pragmatically as Mar- 
garet Thatcher did. He has dropped the 
talk of “evil empire.” He has shown 
himself ready to do business on arms 
control and other subjects. 

The President has been reasonable 
without giving up principle. For ex- 
ample, he has given the Soviet Union 
credit for human rights gains while 
quite rightly continuing to criticize it 
for keeping some families apart and 
practicing religious oppression. 

The Reagan-Gorbachev partner- 
ship opens further large possibilities: 
perhaps especially in easing regional 
conflicts. Mr. Gorbachev has started 
to withdraw Soviet forces from Af- 
ghanistan, an astonishing step made 
possible by understandings with 
Washington. The two countries both 
have reasons now to stop the war in 
Angola. They could even begin to act 
together in the Middle East. 

There is a special lesson in all this 
for American politics. When Presi- 
dent Reagan was surrounded by rigid 


᾿ right-wing zealots, he got nowhere in 


foreign policy. Now the zealots have 
mostly gone. Policy is guided by 
George Shultz and Frank Carlucci 
and Colin Powell. 

How and why Ronald Reagan moved 
toward common sense in foreign poli- 
cy, at least toward the Soviet Union, is 
something of a mystery. But simple ef- 
fectiveness is surely part of the an- 
swer. Nancy Reagan may get some of 
the credit, and fair enough. She saw be- 
fore most of her husband's supporters 
“that'a President cannot make a mark 
in the world by blind ideology. a 
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A Meatpacker Cartel Up Ahead? | 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


As beef processors consolidate, 
concerns grow about price 
manipulation. So far, market : 


forces still seem to 


be working. 


Source: 
Agriculture 
Department 
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By WILLIAM ROBBINS 


OMAHA 

[EIN little more than a year, Conagra 

[.-- the giant food products and 

grain company, has stormed to the 

top of the beef industry. Buying one 

farge meat processor and a half inter- 

est in another, Conagra has suddenly 

become one of three companies that 
dominate the business. 4 

But Conagra’s rapid expansion has 
also revived concerns dating back at 
least to 1920, when the biggest meat 
processors of that day signed a con- 
sent decree with the Justice Depart- 
ment agreeing not to expand. 

Today's trio of industry leaders — 
the others are IBP Inc. and Excel 
Inc., a subsidiary of Cargill Inc. — 
buy, slaughter and sell nearly three- 
quarters of the country’s grain-fat- 
tened cattle. ν᾿ 

That degree of market concentra- 
tion makes the three strong enough to 
manipulate the prices they pay for 
cattle, if not those for the meat they 
sell to restaurants and food stores, 
according to an amalgam of farm- 
advocacy groups and agricultural 
economists. While these critics ac- 
knowledge that such manipulation 
has not happened, they argue that it 
may be only a matter of time. 

“Tt am very concerned about the 
whole ion of concentration,” 
said Neil Harl, an agricultural econo- 
mist at Iowa State University who 
teaches a course on antitrust law. 

Other industry experts and compa- 
ny officials challenge that premise, 
saying that the three leaders are 
fierce rivals and that Conagra's 
growing strength has only heightened 
the competition. They say the situa- 
tion is not comparable to 1920, when 
the industry giants also threatened to 
control the railroads that brought the 
cattle to market, and the stockyards 
as well. 

Charles M. Harper, the chairman 
of Conagra, scoffed at the critics’ 
fears during an interview at his head- 
quarters here. The packing compa- 
nies, he said, have seen their profits 
squeezed at a time when cattle pro- 
ducers are making a lot of money. 
That is the industry's main argument 
that the economists are wrong. “If we 
could control cattle prices, the feed- 
ers wouldn't be making as much as 


they are and the money would be. 


going into our pockets instead,"’ he 
said, 


The strongest evidence so far that 
a concentration of power can move 
cattle markets is a study completed 
in 1986 at the University of Wisconsin. 
The authors said they found a direct 


link between the share of cattle. 


bought by the large packers and the 
Prices paid to cattlemen. Prices 
dropped 10 cents per hundred pounds, 
they said, every time the industry 
leaders increased their market share 
by 10 percentage points. 

“The results indicate that where 
concentration increases, prices paid: 
for live cattle go down, which is what 
you would expect, considering the re- 
sults of studies in other industries,” 
said Bruce Marion, a university econ- 
omist who was one of the authors. 


ICES paid to cattle producers 


over the last two years, how-- 


ever, have trended upward, re- 
gardles: of the market power the 
packers might possess. Faced with a 
decline in cattle herds, the packers 
have been forced to bid up prices to 
keep their plants operating at reasen- 
able levels of efficiency. 


The focus of concern, some critics' 


say, is not so much current practice 
as what might happen in the future. 
Cattle production is cyclical in na- 
ture, they say, and when the herd 
counts increase, so will the risk of 
manipulation. Β 

The risk is that much greater when 
the packing companies own feediots 
in competition with cattlemen, as 
beth Conagra and Cargill do, said 
Chuck Hassebrook, a policy analyst 
at the Center for Rural Affairs, a 
farm advocacy group in Wallthill, 
Neb. Year-old cattle, weighing about 
700 pounds, are brought te feedlots to 


stockyard for grain-fattened beef 


Ne , 


Average retail price 
’ per pound for 
grain-fattened beef 


Omaha 
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be fattened up. They are sent for 
slaughter at about 1,200 pounds. 

It is possible, Mr. Hassebrook and 
other critics say, for the packers to 
use their own cattle to drive down the 
prices of herds offered to them for 
purchase. ‘‘The growth of packer 
feeding increases that potential,” Mr. 
Hassebrook said. 

Sti, he sees no evidence now of 
price manipulation among the Big 
Three. “Right now they are in an 
atmosphere of intense competition,” 
Mr. Hassebrook said. ‘They are all 
trying to get their chunks before any- 
one else." 

That view is echoed by another 
concerned group, the Denver-based 
National Association of Cattlemen. 
“To date,” the group said in a recent 
report, “it appears that rivalry and 
competition exist among the remain- 
ing three firms.” It also said there 
were potential benefits to cattlemen 
if Conagra used its marketing skills 
to get consumers to eat more beef. 
Fears about cholesterol have led 
many consumers to reduce consump- 
tion of red meat in recent years. 

The head of the Agriculture De- 
partment's Packers and Stockyards 
Administration, Bill H. Jones, who 
must watch for any anticompetitive 
trade practices, takes a guarded view 
of the developments. “We are moni- 
toring for that kind of thing,” he said. 
“But so far there is no evidence that 
prices are any different than they 
would have been otherwise.”” 


or four bidders in a market 

are not as good as five or 

six,” Mr. Jones said, And, he added, 

“they don't have to collude to know 
what each other is doing.” 

Until recently, critics of the in- 


“οι T have to feel that three 


The Big Three 
In Beef Packing 


Last year 28 miilion grain-fattened 
cattle were slaughtered. Percent 
by each company. 


Conagra 
22% 


Excel 
(Cargill) 
20% 
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creasing concentration included a 
man wha is now president of Cona- 
gra’s Red Meat Companies division, 
Kenneth Monfort. 

Early last year Mr. Monfort was 
president of a company that was then 
one of the Big Four of beef-packing, 
Monfort of Colorado Inc. He is stil] 
the head of Monfort, but it is now a 
Conagra subsidiary. 

In explaining his decision to sell his 
company to Conagra in a stock swap 
valued at about $365 million, Mr. 
Monfort referred last year to the big 
shares of the beef business that had 
already been carved out by the other 
industry giants. ‘That scares the hell 


out of me,” he said then. At the time, . 


Monfort had about 10 percent of the 


market, and it had just lost a battle in” 


the Supreme Court to prevent Cargill 
from taking over Spencer Beef, a 
rival packer. . 

The Big Four were IBP, Excel, 
Monfort and the Swift [ it 
Packing Company. But Conagra has 
since bought half of Swift in addition 
to taking over Monfort. So the Big 
Four became the Big Three. 

Those three now share more than 
70 percent of the business of slaugh- 
tering grain-fattened cattle. That 
means they supply most of the beef 
that is served as steaks and roasts in 
American homes and restaurants. 
IBP has about 30 percent of the mar- 
ket, Conagra about 22 percent and 
Excel, the Cargill subsidiary, about 
20 or 21 percent, according to Mr. 
Monfort, whose numbers closely 
track those of other industry experts. 
(Other types of beef, mostly ham- 
burger and canned and processed 
meats, are produced by a different 
group of companies largely from 
spent dairy cows, bulls and old breed- 
ing stock.) 


(@ ATAGLANCE 


ἊΝ doffar amounts in thousands, except per 
share data 


Three months ended 


Feb. 28 1988 1987 
Revenues $2.222.627 — $2,006.193 
Net Income 538 29.479 
Eamingspershere $.38 $.37 
Year ended 
May 31 1987 1988 
Revenues $9.001.533  $7,835.677 
Net income 148,726 1 
Eamings pershare $1.55 $1.68 
Total assets. Dac. 31. 1987 
Current assets 
Current Kabilites ... 
Long-term dats .... 
Book value per share, 
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Mr. Monfort now responds with 
easy good humor when his earlier 
fears about concentration of power 
are quoted back to him. “1 do seem to 
spend a lot of time explaining that,” 
he said. 

“I thought at the time,” he said, 
referring to Excel’s plan to buy its 
Spencer Beef rival, ‘that it was going 
to lead to too much concentration — 
to two-firm concentration. Of course, 
we fought that ail the way through the 
Supreme Court, and the Supreme 
Court said we were wrong. So that 

my mind a little. But in 
addition to that, it seemed to me that 
if the industry was going to be con- 
centrated there should be at least 
three large players instead of just 
two. I think three-firm concentration 
at this fevel assures the public and 
producers of adequate competition.” 


IN the background of the arguments 

is an issue that many people 

thought the Justice Department 
had settled with a consent decree 
accepted by what were then the five 
leading beef packers 68 years ago. At 
the time, those five enjoyed about 
half of the beef-slaughter business, 
and they also owned large interests in 
related businesses. 

The top five then were Armour, 
Swift, Wilson, Cudahy and Morris. in 
a sense, the consent decree, curtail- 
ing their expansion, appears to have 
been effective. Not one of them is 
prominent today, though Armour and 
half of Swift are now part of Conagra. 

Today’s big companies, which are 
not covered by the 1920 decree, do not 
have railroad and stockyard inter- 
ests, allaying fears of vertical inte- 
gration that led to the decree. None- 
theless, they contro] a larger share of 
the beef business than the top five did 
in 1920. . 

The question of industry concentra- 
tion “‘just hasn't been on the national 
agenda," said Mr. Hari, the lowa 
State antitrust expert, alluding to a 
trend toward big mergers and acqui- 
sitions that has gathered momentum 
during the Reagan years with little 
apparent attention from the Adminis- 
tration's antitrust officials. 


For the moment, at feast, there is 
no sign that the issue will be on the 
agenda any time soon. “The facts 
speak for themselves,” said William 
Fielding, president of Excel. With na- 
tional cattle supplies at their lowest 
level in decades, there is “about as 
intense a competitive situation as you 
can imagine," he said. 

Bill Helming, an agricultural eco- 
nomic consultant based in Overland 
Park, Kan., agrees with the packers. 
“At no time do I expect to see any- 
thing but spiriteo competition,” he 


Shéuld conditions change, however, 
economists and consumer groups are 
likely to holler. 5 


CONAGRA‘S HOLD ON THE FOOD CHAIN 


ἘΝ Charies M. Harper left the Pillsbury 
ντὕς after 20 years to join Conagra 
Inc. in 1974 as executive vice president for 
operations, he found a relatively small company 
that was facing hard times. Conagra had fost mil- 
lions that year speculating in the commodities mar- 
ket and stockholders were anxious. 

Mr. Harper, now the company’s 60-year-old 
chairman, soon started to restructure Conagra, 
which was known until 1971 as Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills. He sold off marginal operations, 

Cut debt and adopted a long-range pian of expan- 
sion throughout the food industry. 

By 1986, Conagra's sales totaled $5.9 billion. a 
1 2-fold increase during the previous 10 years. and 
its operations spanned the American food chain, 
from the field to the supermarket. It was sup- 
plying fertilizer and chemicals to farmers and buy- 
ing their grain, chickens, hogs and lambs. It owned 
such top-selling labels as the Banquet brands of 
frozen prepared foods, Country Pride and Country 
Skillet poultry products and Singleton seafocds. 


OMAHA 


And it was selling fresh and processed meats and 

Gairy products under the Armour Foods brands. 
But its moves in 1987 in effect nearly doubled 

sales again. In January of that year it bought E. A. 

Miller Inc., a big operator of cattle feediots. In May it 

acquired Monfort of Colorado Inc., which was 

big in both beef-packing and feediots. Toward the 


end of the year it agreed to buy 50 percent of the 


Swift independent Holding Corporation, another 
major meat processor. 

Conagra's sales teaped to $9 billion. The total 
would be more than $11 billlon if Conagra’s half of 
Swift sales were also counted. The company was 


No. 1 in lamb sales and No. 2in chickens and ~ 


pork even before the latest buying binge. Now itis 
also No. 2 in beef and No. 1 in meat sales of all 
kinds. That makes it the No. 1 supplier to America’s 
kitchens, since meat is the biggest item in the food 
basket for the average household. 

As for the stockhoiders, their equity has 
soared. An investor who spent $300 for 100 Cona- 
gra shares in 1974 would now have 900 shares, be- 
cause of stock splits, worth more than $25,000. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS | 


Economic is exceeding ex- 
pectations. The gross national prod- 
uct expanded at an annual rate of 3.9 
percent in the first quarter, & sharp 
revision from the 2.3 percent initiaf 
figure that was reported a month ago. 
The Administration had forecast that 
the economy would expand 2.4 per- 
cent in 1988. Sharply higher exports 
more than offset the effects of some- 
what sluggish domestic demand. 
Such strength produces fears of infla- 
tion, but the G.N.P. report's price 
deflator put the inflation rate at 1.7 
percent, down from 2.7 percent in.the 
fourth quarter of 1987. 

Other statistics included a report 
that durable goods orders rose eight- 
tenths of | percent in April, the third 
straight monthly gain. But personal 
incomes barely rose in April and af- 
tertax incomes fell nine-tenths of | 
percent, the biggest drop in a year. 
The tax payments due April 15 were 
given most of the blame for the de- 
cline. Personal spending in Apri] was 
virtually unchanged from March. 


a 
The trade data remained encourag- 
ing as quarterly figures emphatically 
confirmed the trend being registered 
monthly. The quarterly number, 
which is adjusted for inflation and 
seasonal variation, indicated that the 


. “real” trade deficit for the first three 


months of the year was $36.7 billion, a 
$5.4 billion drop from the fourth quar- 
ter of 1987 and by far the largest 
decline since the dollar's value began 
falling in 1985. ἃ 
The crade bill was vetoed, just as 
President Reagan had promised. The 
obstacle to a signing remained Mr. 


* Reagan's opposition to the provision 


requiring that workers be given 60 
days’ notice of a plant's closing. The 
House quickly voted to override the 
veto but the outcome of Senate ma- 
neuvering remained in doubt. 


° 

A banker was nominated for a va- 
cancy on the Federal Reserve Board. 
‘John P. LaWare 
is chairman of 
the Shawmut Na- 
tional Corpora- 
tion, a bank hold- 


Corporation. 

confirmed by the 

Senate, he would fill a vacancy that 
has existed for more than a year 
since Henry C. Wallich resigned be- 
cause of ill health, Mr. LaWare’s 
term would last for 13 years and his 
confirmation would mean that all 
seven Fed governors would be ap- 
pointees of President Reagan. 


e 

Cari C. Icahn made a move on 
: Texaco, offering $60 a share. At that 
price, he would have to spend $12.4 
billion to buy the 85.2 percent of the 
company’s shares he does not al- 
ready own. Texaco’s board rejected 
the offer and Wali Street did, too, with 
the shares rising only to $50 on the 
day after the bid was announced. Mr. 
Icahn said he did not have financing 
arranged, but he offered to put up a 
forfeitable $100 million deposit on the 
deal. There were reports that banks 
were unwilling to finance Mr. icahn 
in a hostile deal, and the situation 
definitely appeared hostile. Texaco 
and Mr. Icahn used lawsuits and 
newspaper ads to trade charges of 
bad faith and misconduct. Mr. fcahn 
also formally began his proxy fight to 
get 5 seats on the 14-seat board. 


e 
Lilce agreed to abandon its Shore- 
ham nuclear power plant on Long 


The New York Stock Exchange 


Modest gains. 


τ “The fight for Irving Bank is eight — 
months old, and the clock is still tick- 


4488 1006 1907 ‘8S - 
Source: Commerce Department 


Island. Under a deal with New York 
State, the $5.3 billion reactor will be _ 
sold to the state for $1, giving Long 
Island Lighting a papér less of $2.5 - 
billion. That loss will probably mean 
Lilco pays no income taxes for many ~ 
years. The utility was also given as- 
surances that it could raise rates by 5 
percent annually for the next three 
years. That provision was part ofa 
40-year plan under which $3.6 billion 
of Shoreham's cost will be recovered 
through higher rates. 


ἰῷ 

The stock market slumbered 
through a week that had the slowest 
session of the year —. 102.6 million 
‘shares on Monday. Uncertainties 
over inflation and interest rates rein- 
forced an attitude of reluctance that 
has dominated investor sentiment for 
weeks. For the week, the Dew Jones 
industrial average rose 3.85 points, to 
1,956.44. Bond prices sagged, with the 
yield on 30-year Treasury bonds go- 
ing as high as 9.35 percent. Gold 
prices went above $460 an ounce but 
were back to the mid-$450's by week's 
-end. The prospect of higher American 
interest rates gave the dollar some 


ing. Bank of New York got Federal 
Reserve approval for a 45-day exten- 
sion of its effort to buy Irving. It is 
offering a package of cash and stock, 
and last week the package was worth 
about $63 for each Irving share. Irv- 
ing's friendly suitor, Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana, has offered to buy 51 
percent of Irving's shares and last 
week raised its price te $80 a share, 
from $75. As-part of the Italian offer, 
Irving said it would sell assets to pay 
a special $10 dividend. 


‘ e 
The ads for G.M.’s Saturn subcom- 


- pact car will be done by Hal Riney ἃ. 


Partners, a relatively smal! agency 
based in San Francisco. ΟΜ. is ex- 
pected to spend at least $100 million a 
year advertising Saturn, which is its 
first new nameplate in 50 years. 
Riney, founded in 1986, beat out two 
more-established and larger agen- 
cies, N.W. Ayer and Hill, Holliday, . 
Connors, Cosmopulos. Riney's best- 
known work is its commercials ‘for 
Bartles & Jaymes wine coolers:- 


- . 

Miscellanea. American Airlines. 
tightened restrictions on its frequent- 
flier program, matching ἃ move in- 
April by United and touching off spec- 
ulation that the other carriers would 
now do likewise. : é 
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an el 
ils? . “appeared at the -fence ae 
_ | over “Mr. Teacher, why are you 
-”..,.working so hard? If you try warer 
: -calture. to raise your plants you 
“won tnced tools or physical” Ja- 
ο δοῦν ἢ At first I thought he was 
. “crazy, but when be gave me his visit- 
τοῦ dog card — bis name was Dr. Selig 
ἼΩΝ Soskin — and invited me to his home 

“ae .. . fora talk, 1 accepted. 

_ _ That evening, he told me that he 
had 8 doctorate in agriculture from 
the University of Odessa and contin- 

᾿ ued his studies in Berlin. The Kaiser 
iy ; ἃ Vibeim Ifsent him to Africa where 
yt we be established rubber tree planta- 

. ions the German colonies, After 
the outbreak οὐ World War I. Sos- 
‘kin; who becamé a Zionist as a stn 
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dent, -went to Palestine where he 


_ ‘Was the first“to import and plant . 


eucalyptus trees from Australia to 


ay “dry ovt-the Kabara swamps near 


Zachron -Ya‘acov. Earlier he took 


ve part in thé Sinai exploration expedi- 


‘tion to-EL-Arish, organized b 
World Zionist Organization. fas 
. He told me that hydreponics, soil- 


----less plant culture, could be of great 


interest for Israel which is ve 

ip aruble land. He gave me #4 deg 
The Complete Guide to Soilless Gar- 
dening by the American professor 
‘William Gericke, the inventor of 
‘this ‘system. - 

I was so fascinated by the book 
Bhat I carried on reading nearly all 
“that-night.’ Next morning, I went to 
‘the principal of the Gymmnasia and 
told him that 1 was convinced that 
hydroponics could provide many 
benefits ‘to. Israeli gardening and 
that the Gymnasia could gymnasium 


‘could pioneer the system. He gave 


me the go-ahead but warned me he 
could not give me any money for the 
project. 

However, Dr. Soskin, who had a 
wide circle of contacts in govern- 
ment and the Knesset, stepped in to 
fill the gap. Peretz Bernstein, minis- 
ter of.commerce and industry, was 
the first to respond with a contribu- 
tion. Kaddish Luz, minister of agri- 
culture ‘at the time, was personally 
interested in building the hydropon- 
ic station and his ministry provided 

a-large sum of money. 

There was a considerable contri- 
bution from Abraham Harzfeld, di- 
rector of:the Merkaz Haklai Hista- 
drut enterprise and ἃ personal friend 
‘of Dr. Soskin from many Zionist 
congresses, the man who founded 
all the well-known border settle- 
ments during the “tower-and-stock- 


‘ ‘ade™ era. 


The religious sector, which had 
Started a hydroponic farm at the 
Agudat Yisrael kibbutz Hafetz 
Haim, mostly for vegetables during 
the sabbatical year became interest- 
ed, and Rabbi Dr. Max Gruenewald 
from New Jersey collected a large 
sum for our project to add a hydro- 
Ponic greenhouse, a small laborato- 
fy and a botanical library. 


In 1957, 12 large containers for 
water culture, eight containers for 
vermiculite culture and four con- 
tainers for the gravel system were in 
full swing at the Gymnasia gardens 
in addition to the"greenhouse where 
several hundred common and exotic 
indoor plants were grown hydro- 
Ponically for exhibitions. 

All this work was run entirely by 
the teenagers in the junior classes. 
All kinds of flowers, vegetables, 


kitchen herbs brought better yields. 


than those grown in the best culti- 
vated and manured soil. Our flour- 
ishing soilless garden became an at- 
traction for tourists. Rahel Yanait 
Ben-Zvi, wife of the president, who 
was herself a horticulturalist, came 
every week and lectured to our. pu- 
bils, The observant flocked to our 
Station to learn the system for use 
during shmitta years. - 

Settlers in the Negev visited be- 
fore setting up hydroponic farms 
near Eilat and other places. Former 
Gymnasia pupils built large hydro- 
ponic roof gardens in penthouses in 
Tel Aviv and elsewhere. Use of the 
System became widespread. Today 
big hotels, banks and other public 
buildings use hydroponic containers 
for indoor decoration. ᾿ 


FINDING OUT how plants feed 
has occupied the attention of man 
since the dawn of history. But it was 
not until the 19th century that the 
first real steps in the discovery of 
water culture were taken. Justus von 
Liebig (1803-1873), a German 
chemist, was the first to discover the 
need for certain elements in plant 
food. In 1845 he burned a handful of 
field plants and examined the ashes. 
He found six main mineral ele- 
ments, which he called “macro ele- 
ments”: nitrogen, potassium, phos- 
phorus, calcium, magnesium -and 
sulphur. There were also minute 


quantities of five minerals: iron, 
manganese, boron, zinc and copper. 

Handicapped as they were by lack 
of equipment, these early scientists 
had already found that certain sprigs 
Would grow if partly immersed in 
water. No plant reached the flower- 
ing or fruiting stage. After a short 
time the sprigs stopped growing and 
the early observers inferred that this 
was due to lack of food. Still they 
-had no idea that nutrients could ex- 
ist in water. 

Real water culture dates from 
1860, when Knopp. a German agri- 
cultural chemist, and Sachs, a bota- 
nist, first added chemicals to water 
and obtained nutrient solutions. It 
was William Gericke 1929. who suc- 
ceeded in harvesting larger and bet- 
ter crops from hydroponic basins 
which he installed at the University 
of Berkeley in California, than 
farmers often managed to achieve 
from soil cultivation. 


‘WATER CULTURE materials are 
inexpensive and easy to obtain: a 
metal tank about 80 centimetres 
wide, two metres long and 20-25 cm. 
high; four concrete blacks to hold 
the tank in a position for easy work, 
two wooden frames 10 cm. high with 
a-wire netting bottom, measured to 
fit as a cover for the tank. The 
frames are filled with wood shavings 
or similar moist retaining material 
and the tank is filled with a nutrient 
solution, but not to capacity. Leave 
an airspace of 6-12 cm. under the 
wire netting. The woodshavings 
which provide the seedbed should 
always be kept moist. 

Seeds germinate easily in these 
beds and the roots grow downwards 
through the wirenetting and the air 
space into the nutrient solution. The 
same process happens with seed- 
lings, bulbs or tubers. Tomato seed- 
lings, for instance, become estab- 
lished in one week and potatoes 
yield harvests in frames after a peri- 
od of three months. Any amateur 
gardener can set up the equipment 
according to the drawing. Instead of 
mixing the nutrients, amateurs may 
use a solution of the “20-20-20” fer- 
tilizer, cvailable at garden centres. 
The solution should be one gram of 
fertilizer per litre of water. 

In 1950 two new systems emerged 


in the field of hydroponics. The first 
is the vermiculite system (gidwiei 
παισὶ in Hebrew). This was invent- 
ed in South Africa by William Bent- 
ley. Vermiculite is produced in Isra- 
el at Habonim village near Zichron 
Ya’acov. The second is gravel cul- 
ture, also known as the Bengal sys- 
tem. first introduced by a British 
botanist, Sholto Douglas, in India. 

In the vermiculite system drain- 
age is installed at the bottom of the 
containers as in soil cuhure. The 
plants ure watered regularly with tap 
water, but once a month with nutn- 
ent solution. Gravel beds filled with 
basalt or ruff hagolan gravel, are 
mostly watered automatically with 
outrient solution. Gravel containers 
for indoor decoration have two 
parts. The upper part is filled with 
the gravel and holds the plant, while 


PARIS (AP) - Second-seeded Mar- 
tina Navratilova, two-time French 
Open champion. was upset yester- 
day in the fourth round of the 
French Open, losing 6-3, 7-6 to Na- 
talia Zvereva, the 17-year-old rising 
star from the Soviet Union. 

The men’s No. 2 seed, Stefan Ed- 
berg of Sweden, was also an upset 
victim, falling to 15th-seeded Guil- 
lermo Perez-Roldan 7-5, 6-3, 6-3 in 
another fourth-round match. 

Navratilova made repeated errors 
against the patient Zvereva, who 
last year won the juniors’ champion- 
ships in the French Open, U.S. 


the lower part is filled with nutrient 
solution. The roots reach the solu- 
tion through holes in the bottom of 
the upper part. Ready hydroponic 
containers in different sizes and 
furms are available at garden 


centres. 


TIMES CHANGE. After I retired 
there were several changes at Isra- 
el’s first hydroponic station. My 
school director died and the new 
director struck horticulture from the 
school curriculum and ordered the 
dismantling of the station. Tanks, 
frames, blocks and other equipment 


were thrown on to the dustheap. 


The greenhouse, which was con- 


structed with contributions from 
American Jewry and inauguarated 


by Rahel Yanait Ben-Zvi. was 


And the pupils? About 100 of 
them fell in the wars. I shall never 


forget them. They ran the station 
ard kept it flourishing together with 
several hundred of my other pupils 
who are still alive and continue gar- 
dening today. 

The garden of the Gymnasia 
which was created by one of its first 
directors, the late agronomist Dr. 
Joseph Mobliver. the garden which 
was planted and cultivated entirely 
by the pupils, is today full of rubbish 
and dirt. Empty cola tins and lemon- 
ade bottles are there at the place 
where multicoloured flowers at- 
tracted nature-lovers. Sporadically. 
‘Arab handymen dig the soil and 
keep the remaining plants going. I 
never enter this place where, I 
worked happily for more than 30 
years. 


NOW AND AGAIN ἃ letter comes 
that makes one so happy that it must 
be shared. Mrs. L.K. of Tel Aviv 
wrote: -. : eens: 


Lam 75 years old and have read - 


your newspaper since it was called’: 
The Palestine Post..Two.years ago J. 
wrote to you beeause, recently wid- 


‘owed and living alone for the ‘first ὦ 


time 7 bay Acari I wanted ocd a 
dog. iidren were op; - 

4 thought it would be too much 
for me. You wrote. such a helpful 
article about dogs for older people 


that I was able to convince'ty son. I - ho, 


took -your advice.and .adopted an 
older dog, about three years old, 


‘from the SPCA. I can't tell you how 


happy Iam with bim. It‘has given 
me so much.pleasure that I just had 
to write and tell you.” 

’ Like .many: older “people, this 
reader had found that having a pet 
adds vo the quality of her life. If I 
could do one single thing for most 
older: people who live alone, it 
would be. to convince them to keep a 
pet. εν aie 
1 will never forget a lady in a 
home for the aged-in. Netanya who 
used to sit on the balcony in all kinds 
of weather — she had made frends 
with the local cats, but they were.not 
allowed in the building. She got a lot - 
of enjoyment from this relationship. ° 
But when an older person takes a 
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pet, it is-a good idea to make the 
choice carefully. Sometimes a cat is 
.@ better solution than a dog since 
they generally require less care. If, 
wever, the person is able to man- 
age daily walks, then a dog gives 
good reason to-indulge in this 
healthful exercise. I often recom- 
mend an older dog simply because 
housebreaking a puppy can be very 
demanding. 4 


IN ADDITION, there are many pet 
supplies available that make keep- 
ing an animal much easier than it 
used to be. Twenty years ago there © 
wasn't even a good flea and tick 
powder on the market, let alone ἃ 
selection of flea collars and a variety 
of pet ‘food. I also would suggest 
having dogs bathed twice'a year by a 
professional groomer. If this is not 
within the budget, then try to enlist 
someone to help with this chore. An 
‘excellent dry shampoo is also avail- 
able at pet shops, Rubbed into the 
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we - + §atrofogist Han Peker 60.00 News 


6.10 Gymnastics 6.30 News roundup 6.52 Green Light 
-= drivers’. co This morning 
fore cave 9.05 House Call'with Rivka ΜῈ 


Airfo adler 19.06 Hebrew Songs 20.05 Evening 

ee Mabat — TV newsreel 21.30 Everyman's 
ἡ 22.05 Popular songs 23.05 The 24th Hour 

05 Night Birds - songs. ἐπεὶ ᾿ ᾿ 


Rane δὸ ws - 99.05 Shooting fram the Hip 20.05 Emergency. Call- 
Molodies 7.09 Diettersdorf: SYTPUESL’ μρ 22.06 Cottee Break 23.06 Al That Jazz 


᾿ Feeling pettish 


fur of a dog or cat and then brushed 
out, it removes dirt and oil and 
deodorizes. 

* If an older person doesn’t want a 
dog of cat, there are other alterna- 
tives. Birds make nice pets for sed- 
entary people. The budgie, a type of 
parakeet, is likely to talk more when 
kept by a single person than when it 
lives with a family. I also know a 
woman of 70 who keeps several 
guinea pigs on the balcony of her 
flat. They are clean and friendly and 
she bas occupied herself for several 
years with trying to breed them for 
specific colours, selling some of the 
young to a pet shop. 

Jalso get letters occasionally from 
handicapped persons who want to 
keep a pet. In almost every case 
they mention that their family or 
friends object, saying it would be 
too difficult for them. But this is not 
necessarily true. 

Tt is quite feasible to train a dog to 
walk alongside a wheelchair or to 


= news magazine 


accompany a person on crutches 
without that person having to have a 
hand free for a leash. In such a case, 
however, it is best to enlist the help 
of a professional trainer. at least for 


“a few lessons. ‘The dog has to be 


reliable and therefore Should be well 
taught. I know a man who ‘cannot 
bend down to take attend to his dog 
but has taught the dog to bop ὦ 
onto a tablé where'the owner feeds 
and grooms it. The same dog also 
bas been taught to walk without a 
leash in crowded areas and wait qui- 
etly outside shops. 

Dogs have proven to be invalu- 
able as guides for the blind. But 
dogs are often useful companions 
for people with other disabilities. 
One young man, an amputee who is 
a botanist, has found that putting a 
simple backpack on his dog allows 
him to keep both hands free when 
working in the fields. The dog trans- 
ports his notebooks, pens, maps, 
field glasses and so forth and makes 
his work much easier. 

There is really no hard-and-fast 
rule about who is fit to keep a pet. It 
is a highly individual matter that can 
have a solution tailored to the spe- 
cific case. One thing is certain: If a 
person really wants a pet, then 
there's probably an animal that will 
suit to his or her needs. It’s just a 
matter of finding the right one. 
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»Ῥθο 


Ρετόῖ. 


Grand Chemin. Peer: 4:30, 7:00, 
ree Men and a Baby. Rav-Gat 1: 
6:45, 9:15 Broadcast News. Rav-Gat 
215 Black Eyes.Rav-Or 1:,5, 8:15 The 


Boom. Savion: 7, 9: 
Baby. Shavit: 7: 
RAMA’ 


iT GAN 
Lily 7:30, 8-30 House of Games. Casis: 5, 
7:30, 9:45 Three Men and a Baby. Ordea: 
6:15, 9:15 Hanna’s War. Rav-Gan 1: 5, 
7:30, 9:55 Wall Suest. Rav-Gan 2: 5, 7:25, 
9:50 Nuts. Rav-Gan 3: 5, 7:25, 9:55 Sus- 
pect. Rav-Gan 4: 6:15, 9:15 The Last Em- 


HERZLIYA 

Dan Accadia Cinema Club 7, 9:30 Fatal 
Attraction. Daniel Hotel The Auditort 
um: 7, 9:30 Jean de Florette. David: 7:15, 
9:30 Missing in Action. New Tiferet: 7:30, 
9:30 Empire of the Sun. 

HOLON 


Armon Hamehudash: 5, 7:30, 9:50, 


6.6. Ron 1: 5, 7:30, 9:30 Baby Boom. G.G. 
Ron 2: 6:30, 95:30 The Last Emperor. 
NETANYA 

Dor Hechal Hatarbut: 7, 9:30 The Shop 
Around the Corner. Studio Netanya: 5, 
7:15, 9:30 Suspect. 
BEERSHESA 

Chen: 6, 9 Hanna's War. 


end the deciding tiebreak 7-5. 


Sweden was eliminated by 15th- 
seeded Guillermo Perez-Roldan 7- 
5, 6-3, 6-3 in the fourth round of the 
French Open tennis tournament 
Sunday. 

Edberg, ranked behind only de- 
fending champion Ivan Lendl in the 
men’s draw. had made the quarterfi- 
nals at Roland Garros just once and 
was playing beyond the second 
round in Paris for only the second 
time. 35 

Perez-Roldan, with a classic clay- 
court game of baseline power and 
patience, undermined Edberg's 
serve-and-volley advantage and 
frustrated the Swede into repeated 


errors. 
Amos Mansdorf and Daren Cahill won 
two rounds of doubles and then lost 6- 


2.64 to Todd Witskun and Jorewe . 


Lusannes. 

Now the big talking-item in Paris is 
today's match is today’s confrontation 
between Ivan Lendl and John McEnroe 
for ἃ place in the quarferfinals. Lendl is 
the Na. 1 seed and McEnroe. on yet 
unother comeback attempt. is the No. 16 


Open and Wimbledon, finally 
knocking a backhand into the net to 


Second-seeded Stefan Edberg of 


seed. 

The last time they met in the French 
Open, in the 1984 final, their match 
marked the changing of the guard in 
men's tennis. At that time McEnroe was 
No. 1. in the third year of his reign as the 
world’s top tennis player. and Lend! was 
No. 2, knocking at the door. 

Lendl came from two seis down and a 
break against him in the third set to win 
the first Grand Slam title of his career. It 
ended the talk of the Czechoslovak not 
being able to win a big match. 

“Thave a lot of recurring dreams about 
that match. I've thought about that 
match a lot.” McEnroe said. “I'll think 
about it again and again throughout the 
rest of my life.” : 

McEnroe has won just one Grand 
Stam tournament since, the 1984 U.S. 
Open. He has not reached the final of a 
Grand Siam tournament since the 1985 
U.S. Open. 

Lend] has won the French and U.S. 
Opens three times each and was a finalist 
at Wimbledon twice. 

Since 1985, layoffs. suspensions and 
injuries have combined to drop McEn- 
roe from the No. | ranking. ea 

He enters the fourth-round match 
against Lendi with no great expectations. 

“This is the match I saw was coming,” 
McEnroe said. “I"m not going to be able 
to stand out there and beat him in the 
backcourt. I'd feel much bener if it was 
the U.S. Open.“ 

Their matches against each other 
stand at 14-13 in favour of McEnroe with 
one uncompleted match. On clay, bow- 
ever, Lendl leads 4-2. 

Last August. McEnroe was beating 
Lend! 7-6, 1-4 in the final of the Stratton 
Mountain tournament when rain washed 
out the match. which was never 
replayed. 

But a month later 81 the U.S. Open, 
Lendl thrashed McEnroe in three sets in 
the quarterfinals, wiping him out with an 
efficient display of tennis that Lendl 
called one of his best matches ever. 

McEnroe’s epinion of Lendl has 
changed over the years. 

“He's come a long way. He’s worked 
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hard. He's made the best ible 
himself and that certainly should be ba 
ἡ McEnroe said. 

Lendi said he hasn't seen McEnroe 
play recently enough to know whether 
the former No. 1 player has returned to 
top form. 

“[ have to go out on the court pre- 
pared to play McEnroe at his best. If he 
doesn't play his best, it’s a bonus for 
me.” Lend! said. “I've played enough 
against him so ¥ know what he can do 
and can’t do." 

Lendl shrugs off apy comment on 
McEoroe’s latest comeback. 

“The biggest question about McEnroc 
for me is, ‘Why do people bother me 
wah questions about McEnroe?™ he 
said. 

Lendl said he was more concerned 
about his own game. He waltzed through 
the opening three rounds of the tourna- 
ment without losing a set...but so did 
McEnroe. 

Today's matchup will be a test of how 
far McEnroe has retumed to his former 
playing form. He won the Tokyo tourna- 
ment in April after a six-month layoff but 
lost in the first round of the Tournament 
of Champions in Forest Hills at the be- 
ginning of this month. 

Lendl, meanwhile, returned from a 
two-month absence from the circuit in 
April. He is unbeaten since, winning the 
Monte Carlo and Italian Open 
tourmaments. 


West Germany, def. Thomss Muster, Austria, 
6-1, 46, 7-5, 6-3.; Jonas Β. Svensson, Sweden, 
def, Joakim Nystrom, Sweden, 6-7 (3-7), 6-4, 4- 
6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Heort Leconte (11), France, def. Horacio De 
La Pena. Argentina, 6-4, 7-5, 6-1. 

Women: = Stef Graf (1), West 
Nathatie Tauziat, France, 6-1, 6-3.; Gabriela 


def. Zina Garrison (10), Unit- 
ed States, 6-1, 6-2. 


PONTIAC, Michigan (AP) - Joe 
Dumars finished with 29 points and 
backcourt mate Isiah Thomas with 
23 to lift the Detroit Pistons 98-94 
over Boston for a 2-1 lead in the 
NBA Eastern Conference finals. 

Dumars, shooting 42% from the 
field in the playoffs, made 10 of his 
first 15 shots, most of them from 
outside. Thomas. twisting and turn- 
ing through the Boston defence, had 
three three-point plays. 

The victory was the ninth straight at 
home ee Femmes over the Celtics, 

fi ¢ four remaining games in 
the best-of-seven series scheduled for the 
Pontiac Silverdome, Detroit have only to 
keep that streak alive to make the first 
appearance in franchise history in the 
NBA championshif series. 

Game 4 of the series will be played at 
Detroit's Silverdome tonight, with Game 
5 at Boston Garden on Wednesday. 

Ker Menace oa Boston with . Ae 
points and Larry . continu is 
shooting stump, added 18. ee 

After a close first half, Dumars bit a 
pair of baskets to start a 10-2 spurt that 

ve the Pistons a 70-56 lead with 7:32 

ft in the third quarter. 

The Celtics responded with eight 
Straight points to get within six, but 
troit rebuilt the margin to 84-69 with a 
14-5 streak. ᾿ 


BRISBANE (Reuter) - Michael 
Lynagh kicked six penalties as En- 
gland squandered a 13-5 lead to lose 
22-16 to Australia in the first rugby 
union international here yesterday. 

Tt was the Wallabies’ first victory 
in six Tests but they almost threw 
the game away in their desire to play 
the open rugby demanded by new 
coach Bob Dwyer. 

Two loose passes in the first 20 min- 
utes by the Australian backs allowed En- 
gland to intercept, and wingers Rory Un- 
derwood and John Bentley raced over 
half the length of the pitch to score. 

But Australia, led by inspirational 
scrumhalf Nick Farr-Jones, regrouped 
thanks to a stream of penalties against 
England's forwards, who were repeated- 


in 
ly caught offside or killing the ball in the | nipped 


rucks. Lynagh. Australia’s highest points 
scorer in Test rugby. kicked two penal- 
ties before winger Ian Williams outpaced 
the England backline to collect ᾿ beauti- 
“ful Farr-Jones chip over the top aod 
score in the corner. 

At halftime the score was [3-13 but by 
then the Wallabies had regained their 
composure and the initiative nad Lyn- 


agh’s kicking saw them safely to victory. 
thee AUSTRALIA - Willies try. Le 


agh six penalties, 
ENGLAND - Underwood, Bentley tries. Webb 
two penalties, one conversion. 


eg Pistons lead [Wallabies win Odell’s back 


NEW YORK (AP) - Odell Jones. 
who hadn’t started a game in seven 
years, surprised himself by coming 
close to a perfect game on Saturday 
as Milwaukee beat Cleveland 2-0. 

Jones had a perfect game going 
until he walked Mel Hall with one 
out in the eighth and wound up with 
a one-hitter over 8's innings. 

“I kind of looked up at the board 
tonight and thought, “What am I 
doing? What in the world am I do- 
ing?’.” Jones said. “This is by far my 
best game ever. ... After the hit (by 
Ron Washington). it really hit me 
hard. I was totally exhausted.” 


Pogorelich’s artistry 


ISRAEL FESTIVAL: PIANO RE- 
CITAL, HVO POGORELICH. Bee- 
thoven: Sonata No.17 in D Minor, 
op.31, no.2 (The Tempest): Sonata 
no.32 in C minor, op. 111; Scriabin: 
Sonata no.2 in G Sharp minor, op.19 


-(Fantasia); Chopin: Sonata πο. in B 


Flat Minor, op.35. Haifa, Auditori- 
um, May 23. 


WHAT MAKES Pogorelich's play- 
ing so convincing is much more than 
technical ability, musical under- 
standing, and style. It is the combi- 
nation of virtuosity, subtle touch, 
delicacy of nuance. firm grasp of 
structure, sincerity, and charm. 


, 9:15 Family Affair. 


incl. the Stieglitz Coll: Fresh Paint: 

- Young Generation in israeli Art <> Confron- 
tation and Confirmation: Aspects of Con- 
nolsseurship in Prints and Drawings <> The 
Marc Engelhard Collection <> Bezelel Grad- 
uate © Edomite Shrine < News in Antiqui- 
ties. SPECIAL EXHIBITS: Priestly Benadic- 
tion on Silver Scrolls ὦ Tang Dynasty 
Ceramics ~ Decorated set of woman’s 
shrouds, Germany. PERMANENT EXHIBI- 
TIONS: Archeology, Heritage, Ethnic Art, 
Dead Sea Scrolls (Shrine of the Book). VIS- 
ITING HOURS: 10-5. At 11: Guided tour, 
Museum Highlights {English}. At 1:30: 
Guided tour, Judaica and Ethnography (En- 
glish}. At 3: Guided tour, Archeology Gal- 
leries (English). 2-5: Feinstein’ Recycling 
Room [Workshop [Hebrew] 3-4}. ARCHE- 
OLOGY (ROCKEFELLER) MUSEUM. 
Brummer Collection: Greek and Roman 
Sculpture: © Crusader Art. VISITING 
HOURS: Sun.-Thur. 10-5. ἐν Sat. 10-2. 
Guided tour (English) Sun., Wed. 11 a.m. 
LA. MAYER MUSEUM FOR ISLAMIC 
ART. Visiting hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-1; 3:30- 
6. Fri. closed. Sat. and holiday eves 10-1. 


St, Tel. 861291/2. Bus No. 15. 
SKI 
ogy of the Hebrew Union College, 13 King 
David Street, Tel. 203333. Visiting hours: 
Sun.-Thur. 10-4, Fri., Sat. and hol, 10-2. 
Conducted Tours 

HADASSAH HOSPITAL, Ein Kerem, Cha- 
gall Windows - synagogue open Sun.- 
Thur., 8:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m., closed 1:30-2 
p.m. Tours: English, hourty on the half 
hour, 8:30 a.m.-12.30 p.m., and 2:30 p.m.; 
Garman, 8 am., 9 
2p.m.; French, 10a.m., 2 p.m.; Spanish, 17 
a.m.; Hebrew, 12 noon. Entrance fee. Ha- 
dassah Mit. Scopus or Half-day tours of 


ait installations: 
02-416333, 446271. 


He treated every phrase lovingly. 
with every passage demonstrating 
his artistry. Most of all, it was his 
deep emotional involvement that 
created a special relationship be- 
tween the audience and the music. 

There was no intermission; it was 
a poetic recital with music flowing 
like real narrative. 

In the lesser-known Scriabin — a 
two-part sonata, the first movement 
written in 1892 and the ending pres- 
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JERUSALEM 


Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. EXHIBITIONS: Tres- 
sures of the Aleppo Community: The Alep- 
bord Collection ὦ Van Abbe Museum 
Collection > ‘'Glances" by Daniel Buren © 
Mazin Wing for Jewish Ceremonial Art: 
most comprehensive collection of ἀρ τος 


Codex, rare phi raphs ὦ The Weis- 


: check with Museum. 2 Hapaimah 
REALL MUSEUM of Biblical Archeol- 


Jone: Reservations only, Tel. 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

English tours daily Sunday through Thurs- 
day: 1. Mount Scopus, 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Administra- 
tion Building. Buses 9, 28, 4a, 26 & 23 to the 
first underground stop. 2. Givat Ram Cam- 
pus, 9 & 11 a.m. from the Sherman Build- 
ing. Buses 9, 28 & 24. Tel, 882219. 


TEL AVIV 


Museums 
TEL AVIV MUSEUM OF ART. EXHIBI- 
TIONS: Fresh Paint: The Younger Genera- 
tion in Israeli Art > Skyline: Israeli Lada 
raphers contemplate the landscape 
Georg Baselitz and Ralf Penck: Prints from 
the Museum Collection <> Crouching . 
- Woman, sculpture by Bernard Reder, 1930, 
and drawings and prints by Reder <> Arab 
with Flower, Pinhas Litvinofsky. HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN PAVILION. Work by win- 
ners of America-israe! Cultural Foundation 
Scholarships. VISITING HOURS: Museum 
and Pavilion: Sun.-Thur. 10 a.m.- 8 p.m.; 
Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m, - 2 p.m.; 7- 
10 p.m. 


Conducted Tours 


AMIT WOMEN (formerly American Mizra- 
chi Women). For 8 free conducted tour of 
our institutions, call Tel Aviv 220187, 
233154; Jerusalem 689222. 


WIZO. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 388877, 


ORT. To visit our technological High 
Schools, call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 
396171, 233231, 240529; Netanya 33744, 


NA‘AMAT (P.W.). Visit our projects. Tel 
Aviv, 210791; Jerusalem, 244878. 


HAIFA 
Μ' 


luscums 
HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabbtai Levy St, 
Tel. 523255. EXHIBITIONS: Music and Eth- 
nology © The Art of Porcelain “Ὁ Modern 

Art: Haifa - Portrait of a City <> Ancient Art - 
Egyptian textiles, terracotta figurines, Shik- 
mona finds. Open: Sun.-Thur. & Sat. 10-1, _ 
Tue. & Sat. 6-9. Ticket also gives admission 

to National Maritime, Prehistory & Japa- 

nese Museums. 

WHAT'S ON IN HAIFA, dial 04-640840. 


Chopin. As with the Chopin, it con- 
tained the necessary romantic con- 
viction, showing new colour combi- 
nations, good pedal effects and an 
immeasurable scale of contrasts. 


The opening Beethoven, some- 
times called the Dramatic Sonata, 
was given an exquisite performance 
that reflected its contemplative 
mood. The last of Beethoven's So- 
natas acquitted the whole concert as 
a well-earned success with the en- 
thusiastic audience. 
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ECONOMICS & BUSINESS 


Prices, not unrest, keeping 
U.S. Jewish tourists away _ | job prospects 


WALL STREETWEEK π᾿ 


Between a rock and ἃ hard plac 
x ἔα ahs : moe i 7 (or at least failed to Dn 
ee ee ee at cia OPO ects eget ak 


By WALTER RUBY For Toe Jerusalem Post markets ae beginning to loom as.a factor io this year’s ΑΜ Ey TOS streak in the past week. The Dow - 

ferusall Correspondent ΤᾺ uction cat election campaign. : ἂν ὡς ἧ sais rose 3-85 to 1956.44. The -. 
new YORK - Promotes of rae ΠΩΣ Fanon realy leghanrs re. | _ Pocketbook issues nearly always carry a lot of weight Joos average οἱ newsgator index gained 36 -. Ne 
ism to Israel here are optimistic that duced the chances of young Israelis | 3! the polls, and on the surface at least, the picture looks New York the Nasdaq Composite Iadex for the over-the- 
the winding down of the intifada and finding a job, according to the annu- pretty good for incumbents of both parties right now. - to 143.66; t * ot aided 0.63 to 366.66, and the American 
a πεῖν $5 million advertising cam- al Bank of Israel report for 1987 to After all, the unemployment rate is at a 14-year low. counter mar! et Value Index dropped 1.33 το at 
paign by the Israel government will be published ἡ ; Economic growth has been faster of late than mised aaa Mark rket, ἀρ τ ne 
lead to an upsurge of American- ‘The report says that following the anybody expected. The recession that was 80 y 2 0 ee on the Biig Board averaged: 135.75 million : 
Jewish tourism to Israel over the law's implementation, employers -feared in the aftermath of the stock market crash last _- sere eae ΟΣ million the week before: | cf I 
dismal levels of the last few months. have preferred to hire no . year bas so far failed to materialize. - Shares 8 day. agains thet outlook argue that the Fed’: ee 

But many of those involved in labour from the territories in place | But interest rates have been moving wpeeaaly 18 ‘ene wall di cece Ott becomes apparent: that’ 
israel tourism believe that the best of young Israelis for low-paying jobs. | τ ἐπὶ weeks. The Federal Reserve, most ysts anges ‘ - ce hs 


a Sati ᾿ ve. 
agree, has been taking measured steps to tighten credit inflation worries are CXOUSAN |. ἀδοαΐ impending 
in order to ward off a revival of inflation. And some the last three years, fears 2 cdlv-swe 
observers say the Fed faces an especially delicate mis- 
sion over the next few months. ‘ ; 
“In our opinion, in order to deal with the present 
inflationary threat, the Fed must tighten more forcefully 
than it has to date.” says Paul a το τη ραννυσοὶ Pein the vast 
for the Wefa Group, a forecasting . “Without a ἧς κι 
mave, bond Prices ‘will continue to deteriorate.” incredibly transformed brated jhe feat ee “Neither 
- Getman says the Fed is likely to pull in the reits ἃ bit ic boom,” says Shearson's Michael 5 me ag Seathe 
᾿ : ine its Ui τ rate, which now i reality.” .. 7 1. 
mete ee 6%. rede the bates iy In any case, the Fed's success or Lae peda pe τὰς 
“If this tightening is sharp enough,” he adds, “then economy through the ee te hens δέγοπᾷ is 
the Fed may not need to tighten again before the decent Mcp eer. 1 paieaiies oraia 
election. But if the Fed is not decisive enough in its . σι τ . 
actions, then the bond markers wil once againforee the As Eldon rare κλαδί beget bal ciara 
Fed's hand, and it not retty.” |” oin' 2 “So bean pric soared to f or 
At the same time, analysts say Fed policy makers are highs due to tight supplies and threats of drought “is 
well aware of the risks of being too aggressive. The last some agricul areas. ; ΜΝ 


way to increase the number of trav- 
.elers to. Israel would be for El Al 
and the four- and five-star hotels in 
Israel to reduce what are widely 
seen here as inflated prices. 
“There is a definite trend toward 
a comeback in travel to Israel re- 
cently.” says Michael Stolowitsky, 
director of Eastern Meditteranean 
travel for American Express. “‘Isra- 
el bas been out of the headlines for 
the past few weeks, and the opening 
of schools Jon the West Bank] is one 
of the first tangible signs of normal- 
izatioii.” Stolowitsky says the sum- 
mer tourism season in Israel has 
been iargely fost, but says he expects 
an uptura in the autumn. 
Stolowitsky says that given the 
present adverse tourism climate in 
Israel. “I see no reason why the 
hotels in Israel continue to raise # 
their prices year after year — espe- 
cially μα hotel prices have dee RETURN 


mum also demanded a shnilar wage 
rise to maintain salary differentials. 


half-point increase in the discount rate last September 4 


ae 


FLIGHT: Tourists visiting the Old City. U.S. tour opera- CURRENCY MARKETS 


creased in countries like Spain.” He 
also contends that instead of spend- 
ing its recently allocated $5m. on 
television commercials and splashy 
full page ads in the travel sections of 

-1enewspapers like The New York 

~nzifies, Hie Braet Government Tour- 
ist Office would do better to help 
subsidize the advertisements of tour 
operators to Israel. In Stolowitsky’s 
view. the appearance in newspapers 
and magazines of ads by wholesalers 
“represent one of the signs of a nor- 
mal situation. They show that peo- 
ple are really going to Israel.” They 
have been almost entirely missing in 
recent months, he notes. 

Rosalyn Brecher, director of Ha- 
dassah Tours, agrees: “Any con- 
mitment of funds by Israel into the 
promotion of tourism will be of 
great help. [t would also be very 
helpful if prices could be controlled, 
so that groups like ours could offer 
real travel bargains. Uniess we can 
offer competitive prices, people will 
continue to choose otber destina- 


the nationwide wage 
tors say Americans are ready to visit Israel again, but would be more | the past two years. The mininam 


encouraged if prices were lower. 
it had anticipated for the first part of 
1 


Geoffrey Weill, international 
travel. programme director for the 
American Jewish Congress, ac- 
knowledges that AJC has experi- 
enced a 25%-35% drop in tourism 
over the first few months of 1988. 
byt sees better times ahead and 
thinks the campaign will help. “The 
allocation of $5m. for advertising 
may make a very big difference. A 
lot of people want to go, and once 
they see advertising they may sub- 
liminally get the message that it is 
OK.” 

‘Weill even says it's not too late to 
Save the 1988 season. “A lot 
of people have still not decided on 
their summer plans, and, in any 


event, October is traditionally the © 


biggest month of the season.” 
Rabbi Joseph Sternstein, chair- 

man of the Task Force on Tourism 

of the Conference of Presidents of 


(R. Nowitz) | Wage now stands at just over NES 700 


decide to go if prices are lower, but P> 

says a reduction “may be an induce- | aries in the public and manufactar- 
ment” for people who are consider- | ing sectors has continued to rise with 
ing a trip to Israel, but are undecid- wages in the latter avergaing around 
ed. 


“In any event,” he says, “there is 
no point right now in keeping the | year while the size of the potential 
rates high.” He says his group is popalation 
“pushing E] ΑἹ and the hotels to | 1985 and 1986, the labour force also 
lower their rates.” τ τ 3 

In any event, he remains optimis- | size of the working population. 
tic about the propsects for tourism | [π addition to damage cansed by 
later in the year. The Task Force's | the minimum wage law on the en- 
efforts to press Jewish organizations | trance of young , 
and synagogues to encourage their | bour market, the report also provid- 
members to travel to Israel “are.| ed two other reasons for the slower 
starting to have a positive effect,” | growth rate of the labour force: 
Sternstein says. 


CORRECTION 

The organization in which Moshe delaying their into the ἢ 
Gur is taking up the post of director | arket 3 ἡ 
of special projects was reported in- 


positions. 


Growing sympathy for the dollar 
The dollar closed higher Friday supported by higher ‘The increase in Britain's trade deficit to £1.1 ow in, 
U.S. interest rates plus expectations that they could rise April did not have nch. effect on sterling in the - 


iday weekend inboth currency markets. Its trade-weighted index still re- 


further, The approach of a long hotids 
ited trading as the market mained high against other major European currencies. 


the U.S. and Britain limit 
awaited the dollar's direction before taking large 


For the week the U.S. currency closed 0.85% higher 
against the Deutschmark, 0.37% against the pound 
sterling, 1.2% against the Swiss franc and 0.04% against 
the yen. Throughout the week trading was dali and 
within narrow ranges, ahead of the release Thursday of 
Israelis into the Ia- | revised.U.S. economic data. 


— sparked speculation that the Fed may raise the dis- ΜῊΝ the dollar against most currencies - - 
count rate in order to dampen the robust U.S. economy. lon sabaechitrrba 2 ; he 
Attention focused during the week on the high-yield oy ae 
report noted, while highly edu- | currencies, with the Australian dollar breaking through The column appears courtesy of Boaz Barak Advisory |... - 
cated workers mer the age of 35 80 U.S. cents, its highest level in more than three years. ' Services. mt 


The U.S. dollar shows strong signs of recovery and is 
receiving growing sympathy. The currency is supported 
by higher interest rates and indications that the. U.S. 
economy is still growing at a higher-than-expected rate. 
Nevertheless the recent sharp advance in the dollar has . 
placed it'in an overbought condition. - ει 

The dollar moved higher Friday in thin and slog: 
trading ahead of the long weekend both in the U.S. ana’ 
the UK. Reversals or cortections in major trends usually 
occur after long weekends and it is safe to expect such a © 
correction to take place later this week. In‘any event the 


tions.” Brecher says that because of correctly in yesterday’ ᾿ . 

we er y's Executive 

the Palestinian uprising adessa?” Major American Jewish Organiza” Changes column, He is beating the |e κίας and the rset dca 
: - tions, concedes people who jal projects division of the Init- in- 

third the number of tourists toJsrael seaid to travel to Israel will not ee sal Appaal Races Hayesod. experienced in high technology 


BELGRADE (Reuter) - The Yu- ueccessarytolawich the programme The government ς 

seo Rupees launched a long- but gave no figures, τοὺς controls from 40% of all ‘imports 

awaited’ economic austerity..pro- _, Prime Minister Branko Mikuli¢’s and 60% of all prices, astep that will 
on Saturday,-ain'spite of “timing of the’ measutes-was bold, a hurt workers already angry over 

unrest, by freeing prices and‘'dsy before.the start of a special wage controls in a country where the 

%. three-day 


devaluing its currency by 23.9 y Communist Party confer- “average pay is less than $200 8 
ERE T EYE 7.0. {Ὁ || Yoosr Teevson aid tacs δια Scere aly on slo pln GOR cn se cna SoG 


government also announced that The overnight devaluation, which suchas milkandfiour. | ° ¢° 
foreign ae ome would be will make Yugoslav exports cheaper Prices were frozen last Neves 
scrapped y- and encourage foreign tourists, was 85 inflation soared to over 170%. ᾿ 
The moves clear the way for ἃ the second big slash in the dinar’s Inflation is now 152%, and an initial 
standby credit deal from the Inter- value in seven months, although it _ price explosion is expected to.follow 
national Monetary Fund (DMF) and has been depreciating rapidly day by this weekend’s:thaw. 
other fresh loans to finance a revita- day for several years. ν The government slapped an im- - 
ization of Yugoslavia’s ailingecono- | Ayearagothe dinar waschanging mediate 32% price rise on petrol. 
my. The television report quoted a hands at 609 to the dollar. On Fri- Oil went up 36%, train fares 38%, 
statement by government ministers day the rate was 1,549. Today it will electricity 31% , coal 30% and postal 
saying they had secured the credits be more than 1,900 to the dollar. ‘services 28%." 7 é 


EMERGENCY 
‘PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Kupat Holim Clalit Romema, 
28 HaMem Gimmel, 523791; Balsam, 
Salah Eddin, 272315; Shu’afat, Shu'afat 
Road, 810108; Dar Aldawa, Herod’s Gate, 


Tol Aviv: Bass, 66 Frishman, 237328; 
Kupat Holim Maccabi, 26 Ben Yehuda, 


Re’anana-Kfar Sava: Arza, 36 Ostrovs- 
ky, Ra‘anana. 
Netanya: Trufa, 2 Herzl, 28656. 

Krayot area: Sabinia, 24 Hagefen, Kiryat 


& Theo had become an impetuous 


24 Born in endless poverty (3) 
person (7) 


25 Work that is decreasing (7) 


1 Everywhere in disarray (3,4,3.5) 
9 Appear on stage maybe and pull 


GOne with a large bill in the 


Scientists from 32 countries due at energy congress 


ΐ ἡ 26 Thin records somchow support- ‘ ier. 
it to pieces (4.5) ; ῬΡΟΙ chapel J canonised (7) Bialik, 712674, . 
th 7 hil ᾿ 

1οϑυπιροῖ on the French super war eeptumns(?) 7Easy way to win on a race- Heifa: Yevne, 7 Ibn Sina, 672258. τεῦ ΜΒ re ᾿ 

train (δ) Girl for accountant, about δῦ. course(2,1.6) By YARON AMITAL and the exhibition will ron until anticipated by the congress organiz- 
11 Socialist girl in Cornwall (7) ee ᾿ § Came into play perhaps (7,3,5) DUTY HOSPITALS Scientists from 32 countries, in- June 10. ie ers, have oot yet confirmed . their 
12Clear in muddled termas that it’s gr ard third man said was cap- 15Ina frenzy are able to work out -------τττττ | | cluding the East Bloc, will take part India, Yugoslavia, Hungary and participation. . ae 

a t able of improvement (9) indetail (a) in the Second International Energy Poland will be among the countries Britain is sending over 30 partici- 


not in code (2,5) ς Hadassah Ein Kerem (inter- 
ort 


nal, 


Congress, due to open in Tiberias represented. Chinese energy ex- pants, including officials from the’ , 


" 30 He was very tight at Christmas A surgery. 5 
18 Each about right foraverytong (8Β.7) 16 find, eae ead ene one gy. dental emergencies {emergency ἢ | June 5. perts, whose arrival'has long been UK Department of Energy... 
ymee) DOWN ahaa room. 4-10 p.m-l}, Misnev Ladach (obstet- About 60 Israeli and foreign man- : : 
14 Given medical aid—free? (7) ΛΗ ΤΕῚ 18 Before British and Foreign Off. inca}, Bikur Hofim (pediatrics, E.N.T.). 5 
3 1Round which it is extremely “jog leave, it means the same (3) Tel Aviv: Rokah {pediatrics, interna), | | Ufacturers of energy-related equip- 


cold (9,6) ment will present in ἀπ adjoining 


17 Meant not to be included in the 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 


20 Take off as ἴ am taking one to 


action (7) 2 Enjoyed having led about 1,000 the gallery (7) exhibition some of the latest devel- 
191} holds wine or tea for 51 at Ἃ5) 21 Mak Ἶ ae opments in the field. The congress [97 JERUSALEM 
church (7) 3 By way of the channel bridge (7) tomb)" impression in French ᾿ 


35 Girl hnd robe in crumpled con- 4 Came to part of the river with 
dition (7) Edwin (7) 


POLICE __100 


22 Lower record in clothing (7) 


. ; Ξ " 5 23 But interminable idler turned Dial 100 In most parts of the - 
Gr πετ- 
| & : " . " “Yesterday's Solution 


FIRE 102 


in emergencies dial 102. Otherwise, 
dial number of your local station 8s given 
im the front of the phone directory. 


ΓΡΙΑΙΤΙ ΠΕῚΝΙΤ ΜΒΡΙΟΙΞΙΝ 


= 
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Εἰ ΠῚ = ΟΣ 8 ΠῚ oO 

GSO AGES ΠΕΙ͂ΠΕΙ 
Bat Jul, 


Oe - har 
[ΠΟΙΪΤΙΑΙΕΙ. ΥΒΕΤΙΑἸΚΊΕΊΝΙ LIN} 


" = 
Pe me | eee 6) FIRSTAID 101 
| 1 | FEE SEusO UGH Magen David Adem 


In emergencies dial 101 in most parts of 
the country, In addition: 


OOo 8 pb ee 8 
ICIAINITIE(RIBIUIRIYIBLEIC IL] Sy 
ΠΗ͂ τὶ ΒῚ (5. 5 


| AIDIZ fe MT [ἘΠ ΕἸΞΊΞΙΕΤΗΙ Acteontess = Montesa στὸ There are many hotels 

I Bat Yam "S51111 Kiryat Shmona °944334 7 ΠΝ a Ἑ ᾿ 
QUICK SOLUTION Seorahsiie 20757 Nanartve “S223 in Jerusalem ... rom ca pend Frogneen in the Sconomic 

- Dan Region ἼΒ1111 Peteh Tikva "9221111 ' ig jestern Europe Status in ml. 

ACEOSS: 1 Journal, 5 Liszt, § Donor, Elst 72330 451333 But only one super tito Wednesday, June 8, 1988. - see 
9 Compare, 10 Succulent, 12 Gas, 18 Hate "Siac : four star hatel Sy eee 7 
Kennel, 14 Option, 17 Shy, 38 Palpi- Hetzor 836333 Tel Aviv 450111 - 
tate, 30 Reunion, 21 Boost, 23 Later, Holon "803123 ‘Tioerias °790111 


» Strictly Kosher 
» Shabbat elevator 
» Walking distance to the city 


24 Heedful. DOWN: 1 Judas, 2 Utn, 3 
if fl fe - Nurture, 4 Lackey, δ Limit. 6 Skengri- 
᾿ la, 7 Treason, 11 Candytult. 13 Ker- 


* Mobile intensive Care Unit (MICU) ser-.. 


vice in the area, around the clock. 
Eran — Emotional Firat 


a ing We Be 
N. Chazan," Tha Place of Aflea th tha World Systema ee 


trel, 16 Pliable, 16 Flinch, 18 Prior, 19 Aid. Tel. Jeru- 
Bxtol, 22 Qal. : φϑίθπι 227171, Tal Aviv 5481111 (children! center and Old City 
03-261113), Haifa 672222, Beorshe- ὼ ᾿ THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
bi ba tart Netanya 335316, Carmial » Great family plan rates 2 
ICK CROSSWORD : » Facilities for family functions 
Rape Crista Contre (24 hours), for help 
cali Tet Aviv = 234819, Jerusalem ~ 
ACROSS DOWN 245554 and 660111, and Eilat 31977, 
i Wharf (4) 1 Two pinta(5} The National Poison Centre 
3 Businers (8) 2 Snake (3) at Rambam Hospital, phone 02-529205, 
9 Dismay (5) 4 Admiral (6) for emergency calls, 24 hours a day, for 
10 Shelter (3,4) δ᾽ Tool{7) Information in case of poisoning. 
1 Pull@) 6 Making clothes (9) Kupst Holm Information Centre 
13 Puazle (9) 7 Submitted (7) , 433500 Sone Theres 
14 Small (6) 8 Group (4) a.m. to 8 p.m,, Friday 8 a.m. Ὃ 3 p.m. 
16 Joined (6) 12 Slogan (9) 
18 Repugnant (8) 14 Mafleable(7) 
20 Giue (3) 15 Commotion (7) 
22 Pair(7) 17 River (6) FLIGHTS 
28 Splendid #5) 19 Duty (4) 3 Mendele Street Η 
= Pe 24 — Hours Flight Information Ser 4 = 
25 Hugring (8) 21 Wall-painting (5) vices: Call 03-9712484 (multiing), Arriv- Jerusalem 92147 tsrael ἈΞ 
26 ϑροκεπ) 34 Equality (3) ΜΝ oly (ihped taro 05 9611 181 Fel: 02-663111 Telex: 26536 
ines). ν rar 


em Py 


Ἂ 


=~ sereen. 


--T Afterallowing ‘works Committee 
te enphmgietin Shasha to vi 
ετῶβα [86 company for the past three’ 
"months, it decided on Friday to ap- 
εἰ point a proper Dranager to fill-in for 
,. Zorah. Gebl during his year-long 


ise the price of cigarettes. What it 
"Should have asked itself, though, is 
τ whether this move will really win the 

“ ministry’s favour. 

_. For that, of course, will depend on 

‘the credentials of the man chosen to 
+ fake over Dubek. And who is he? 
pee . Mordechai Pelz, the new man at 
*- the top, has been working at Dubek 
‘for 30 years, most recently as direc- 
. tor of manpower. In other words, 
&- Pelz is anything but a fresh face with 
"new ideas. In fact, idering that 
: she did not know be liad been tapped 
: -for the honour until he read about it 


“‘probably Hes in his close and long- 
- Standing ties with Gzhi. 

., As the man who headed the man- 
power division of the company; it: 
would be safe to assume that he also 
“enjoyed good tics with — or rather, 
was kept in line by -the company’s 


“worthwhile to mention here that 
᾿ ᾿βκεῖα, who has enjoyed an especial- 
a dy cozy 


ies years, wae 


CKHEI 


holders don't intend to let the board 
> get-away with a‘few cosmetic 
Neither,. πε that matter, 


i, 


". This all suggests the Dubek saga is 
2 by-po means over, The company’s 
board may be patting.on the pre- 


(Eurasia) Ltd. 


Authorised Isr 


| tem will include lists of fligh 


Prestigious watches of 
Highest Quality,- 
- In’ steel-and gold 


From importer to. the public : 
“ROLEX HOUSE, 


47 Ibn Gabirol, Tet Aviv. 
Tel. 03-237520, 230750 


Food also supplied to 


Nort 


st Py te ie _ 
τς P ECONOMICS 8 BUSINESS 


“im the papers, his chief credential |.‘ 


. powerful works comunittee and its | 
leader David Shasha. It would. be: | . 


relationship with ‘Gehl 
the ane 


Ἴ fares from all over the world, as we! 


| a later stage it will be able to supply 


When in Londo 
: ROTHSCHILD’S RESTAURANTS 
: Strietly kosher Chinese, Franch or Traditional manu. 

: Open daily — Kosher (under Kedassia supervision) 
Ἢ ἢ 8-10 Μοπκνδῖο Paracel senor 


Dissident shareholders after shake-up 
Struggle for Dubek will go on 


“but they should have appointed an 
outsider. The reason they chose 
someone inside the company is that 
it serves their own interests.” (See 
Marketplace on this page.) 


save the company the cost of buying 
acar for the new manager and hiring 
him a new secretary and new 
advisers. 

The Industry Ministry, mean- 
while, cefused to say whether the 
decision to replace Gehl, who faces 
charges of smuggling currency 
abroad and tax evasion. would end 
the delays Dubek has experienced in 
getting price hikes approved. Gehl's 
remaining in the managing direc- 
tor’s post has been widely reported 
to be the reason for the ministry's 
failure to approve a rise. 

“I don’t think there's any connec- 
tion."" said one senior official. “The 
decision whether to grant the price 
hikes will depend on our cost calcu- 
lations and not on who's manager of 
the company.” 


For The J Post 

Opposition shareholders at Du- 
bek Ltd. yesterday vowed to contin- 
ue their struggle against the compa- 
ny’s board of directors, despite the _Pelz’s reaction to his appointment 
appointment of a new managing di- seemed to confirm the view that he 
rector to replace Zorah Gehl forone would serve essentially as a figure- 
year, . head. Asked about the board's deci- 
__Inan apparent bid to get the Min- sion to name him managing direc- 
istry of Industry and Trade to ap- tor, he responded; “I just read it in 
prove cigarette price hikes, Dubek’s the newspaper this morning,” add- 
board voted Friday to name Morde- ing that he would have to first study 
chai Pelz, who currently serves as 


] the situation at the company, before 
manpower director of the company, making any definitive statements 
to the top job at the tobacco about his plans for the future. 
monopoly, 


o Workers at the cigarette monopo- 
Eli Zohar, who represents the 


4 ly. meanwhile, welcomed the new 
Moshevics-Yagtom dissident faction appointment. “Pelz is the mos; suit- 
in the Company, told The Jerusalem 
’ Post that his clients would not rest Sima, a works committee represen- 
antil a “professional” manager and tative. “Maybe now, everyone will 
board of directors were appointed leave us alone, and we finally 
for Dubek. The opposition share- get reasonable prices for our 


holders currently have no represen- a 
Sima alleged the works commit- 


tatives on the board, after failing in 
tee, which has three representatives 


a takeover attempt in March. 
“They may have taken one stepin on the board, favoured the appoint- 


the right direction,” said Zohar, ment of an insider, because it would 


Energy 
reform is 
off again 


able man for the job," said Boris 


ABOUT 200,000 self-employed 
workers are likely to enjoy a 10% 
cut in their National Insurance fees, 
according to an amendment ap- 
proved last week by the ministerial 
legislation committee. It still re- 
quires Knesset approval. 


By YARON AMITA! 


. he asserted, would merely replace 


the existing equalization fund and 
would nave’ no effect whatsoever on 


. fuel prices. Moming 
: Volume 3. “Volume = % 1 Polat 535 1512 — ἢ 6500. 
Nene Price Shares Change Price Sharas Change | Ια. Can Co. 0.1 ϑοδξ 14 «200 an ὁ 180 
First internat’! 6037 1372 -1.00 5961 980 -2.25 | Clal Electronics 211 880. -150 er 
: M4 Ft 7370 ἸΖ -0Ὼ 7238 0) 275 | Elron 153589 2 +180 © yapees 5 SB 
Ἵ ΑΙ ΠΥ Hassneh + 1715 26057-0320 167.0 16000 -2.00 f Teva 83:8 946 1150 1020 
: Shilton . 87 ἸΔῈ 2Ὸ0 mt nt πὲ] Dead Sea 1794 321 200 fe we Ὧ8 
ὃ Clal Trading 347 8853-250 345 2000 -2.75 | Petrochem 65 10841 -1.30, a ee Oe 
: Supersol b 804. 2325 -200 817. 6800 50 APM 228082 δ Ὁ Ν᾽ ED 
ter Delak r 2083 4732 120 2072 1400 1.757 Clat Industries 825 47280 110 48 ogggg 28 
ΠΟ COMPUlET πὸ. BB SB Re πο 6] Gea ims a woo 20000 0 
Azorim 738 3:80 280 δῇ 2700 1530 828 2258 270 ἘΦ 00 Oa 
: ᾿ & Bidg. 2602 4 030 2531 1190 = -%.00 | lerael Corp. 3453 1879 1.50 3438 999 -200 
43 - 64411 106 Hapoalim Invest. 695 1818 -1.00 681 1600 "3.00 
5875 «2. mt π πα Discount I 1815 5631-270 Geo aoe 
SSE RSE Ὁ ἢ ἃ δ Ὁ). SRR 995 "AR EB |] reat μοῖρα currency dopostt rates! (May 80) 
ig viatioe Reporter -- U.S. dollar $100,000) Oe baer ae 
: ἊΝ introduced Pound (£100,000) = - ΤῊΣ 
Εἰ Al yesterday in ced a $10 ΓἸΓΙΕΙΕΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΕΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΠ ΙΓΙΕΙΓΙΕῚ ἔπεα hone (SF coo 1380 i 2.000 
ταῦτ ἀρ Αγ σαὶ wider varie: ἡ SERVICES Yen (1 million yen) 2.875 3.000 
tem that will offer a far wi ty | appear on Mondays, and Fridays. ἘΠ SOURCE: BANK LEUMI. Rates vary according to size of deposit. 
1 of services than the 12-year-old Car- rates: Minimum of NIS 22.08 for 8 words; each additional word ΕΙΕΙΕΙΓΙΓΙΕΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΊΓΙΊΓῚ το: ᾿ coe 
mel: system now in ‘service, 7 i : i " FURNITURE RESTORATION BY experts. CHEQUES AND d 
ad lressing ‘r Friday and Holiday eve rates: Minimum of NIS 29.45 for 8 words; each additional word E T ¥ ¢9 : 
Addressing ‘reporters at ἃ Ben- 32.62. All rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices Jerusalem; Monday/  Re-upbokiering. wood repair. refining and ‘TRANSFERS 


Gurion Airport press conference, Wal 
‘Ya’acov - Yaron, the airline's vice 
president for commercial affairs, 


inesday — 10 a.m. previous day, Friday~ 5 p.m. on Wednesday; Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 
noon, 2 days before publication. Ads accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see 
masthead on back page) and all recognized advertising agencies. 
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HERZLIYA RENTALS 


TUDLRRELAHALHUUTAELEUD LETHE TETEELEARETLT TESCO 

FOR RENT: Fumished/unfurnished houses in 

Herzliya Pituah. Cail Moran, Tel. 052-572759. 

ing magnetic tapes ΓΠΠΙΓΙΕΙΓΙΕΙΓΙΚΙΓΙΚΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΓΙΓΙΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΊΓΙΓΙ 
daily from Switzerland, the new sys- PETS 


r y ΓΙΕΙΠΙΠΙΕΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΠΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΕΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙ 


as ‘information on rooms ἴα 11.000 ὦ.  S FLUFFY KITTENS. bouse-trained to good 
homes. Tel. 02-438267. 


hotels, rental cars, entertainment 


verify the validity of credit cards. At 


py aot Deeb soe 2 250 trav- 
el agents around the country — some 
95% of the market — will be linked 
up to the system via multi-coloured 
IBM PCs, Currently only 160 agents 
are connected to the Carmel system. 


n, Eat-at 


Hotels and for Shabbat. 


London Nive 
- ΘΗ ΖΘΘΒΣῚΘ 
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ury official: No 
aid for cotton farmers 


in Eurobonds 


By JUDY MALTZ costs, they pat not been as hurt as 
By PINHAS LANDA! For The Jerusalem Post farmers in other branches in- 

Bank Hapoalicn is pabaerk raise | Dismissing claims by the coun- creased labour costs. 
$50 million through the flotation of a | Uy"s cotton growers that their level The heads of the Cotton Market- 
seven-year, floating-rate Eurodollar | Of profitability had fallen, a Trea- ing Board last week called on the 
bond om the London market, the | Sury official told The Jerusalem Post Treasury to provide them with a $25 
bank announced yesterday. yesterday said they stood little million loan to help get them 
Tt will mark the first time in five of receiving government aid. through the current season. The fro- 
years —since the bank-share crash of | _ The official said preliminary con- zen exchange rate, coupled with in- 
October 1983 - that an Israeli bank- | Clusions of a study currently being creased costs, they contended, had 
ing group has appeared on the Euro- | undertaken by the Treasury showed caused profitability to drop 47% this 
bond markets. cotton growers were still making season. They charged that the coun- 
The prospectus for the issue ap- | money. Not only has the country’s try's apricultural sector has been dis 
peared in London Friday, after sev- | cotton crop been larger this season, criminated against by the Treasury 


the Ti official pointed out, 
but prices on the world market have 
risen considerably, so that their in- 
come has grown 


in favour of industry. 

To that the Treasury official re- 
sponded yesterday: “The problem 
of eroded profitability bas affected 


eral months of preparation by Ha- 
poalim executives in Israel and 
abroad. The bonds — formally capital 
notes — will be on sale from Jume 27 


through October 26. Moreover, sufficient rainfall this them far less,” pointing ovt that 

They will carry a floating rate of | winter enabled the growers to cut most of the country’s farm produce 
interest of 0.25% above six-month | water costs, their main cost input, goes to Europe, where currencies 
Libor, or London interbank offered | he said. As manpower represents have strengthened against the dollar 
rate, with a teed minimum of | only 2 small share of their total input and the shekel. 


October 1993. 


Agriculture Bank had 
net profit in quarter 


Post Finance Reporter 

The government-owned Agricul- 
ture Bank yesterday reported a net 
inflation-adjusted profit of NIS 1.2 
million for the first quarter, follow- 
ing a string of losses. 

At the same time. it reported a 
loss for 1987 of NIS 2.3m., repre- 
senting nevertheless a sharp narrow- 
ing of the NIS 14.5m. loss chalked 


the first quarter of the year as an 
advance payment, and when the 
deal is completed, shareholders’ eq- 
uity will be boosted to NIS 18m. 

Total capital means, including 
other deferred capital notes, 
amounted to NIS 58m., or almost 
9% of total assets. 

Last week the Treasury an- 
nounced that the ministerial com- 


ἸΕ776 131 General Share Two-Sided Generat Bond up in the last nine months of 1986. mittee on economic affairs had de- 
fe ase Sens Post ie ἐν In pre-tax operating terms, Agri- cided to inject another NIS 40m. of 
refoi gramme, | Commorcia Bani ᾿ hes culture Bank reduced its losses from capital into the Agriculture Bank. 
Scheduled to go into effect Wednes- | (part of arrangement — 1888 series} NIS 14.7m. i D is wi A 5 
. 1DB ord 107750 203 100 -7m. in April-December 1986 This will be done in two stages, with 
day, has again been postponed, the | 98. 80260 8 (+00 to only NIS 1.8m. in the whole of τῆς first i id in ti 
Energy Ministry spokesman said Discount A weg 18 ΟἹ 69 last fear and achieved a petas with a Saeki δι ον Lin paired 
tr 44370 123 προ τ ᾿ Hi 
ἀρχβμτνν ed retorm clan Hepoaimr uo (95) nchanged (156) profit of NIS 1.6m in January-March rized by the bank's board and the 
posed three weeks ago ὧν Energy | eum 1900 OE SS 50 (188) 1988. ministers responsible for the compa- 
inister Moshe Shahal. failed τὰ Trade At; “ake Re - - Management noted that the re- ἣν and the second stage being imple- 
Minister a vf Pomeraprens ae πε τας : Advances Trading Halt Declines sults were strongly influenced by mented subject to the bank’s operat- 
Ἐπ τ σεπΞπ δ Statistics er 
‘ c t x a , © Ongoing agri ral crisis. ministers ance and agriculture. 
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to a lecture on 


FIRST PEOPLES, FOUNDING RACE 
AND ETHNIC CANADIANS 
A Critical Perspective on Cultural Policy in Canada 
by 
Professor Gerald L. Gold 
Department of Sociology 
York University 
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health care 


᾿ IF Israel’s public health system is in critical condition today, 


ἢ the blame lies in very large 
1 organization that, starting in 


measure with the very same 
pre-state days, almost single- 


ἔ handedly buih the system into a model to envy. 

|} [115 very success led Kupat Holim Clalit, the country’s chief 
provider of medical services, to resist change even when the 

ἢ necessity for it had become plain as daylight. Jealously guard- 


ἢ ing its autonomous, non-state 


structure, Kupat Holim in fact 


became increasingly dependent on the goodwill of subsidizing 

ἢ governments. The need to check waste and inefficiency took a 

back seat to the impulse for expansion. Then a lethal combina- 
tien of not-so-friendly governments, soaring medical costs and 
a national economic crisis struck Kupat Holim. 

ἢ Over the past decade the Histadrut’s health fund, chief pride 

{ and glory of Jsraei’s labour movement, has turned into, as its 

! Hebrew name uncannily suggests, a truly sick fund. 

ἢ  Kupat Holim’s fault has been its failure to take to heart the 

ἢ old warning about the absence of free lunches. If it wished to 

ἢ remain independent, Kupat Holim — acting jointly with the 
Histadrut ~ should itself have plugged the financial holes in its 
administrative structure, not only by cutting expenses but even 
by raising members’ payments. Or, if that proved impos- 
sible, it should have taken the lead in pushing for an ail- 
embracing state health system, with limited autonomy for 
individual funds. Unfortunately, with some very minor excep- 
tions, it did neither this nor that. 

ἢ But Kupat Holim was absolutely right in insisting that 

ἢ essential medical services in this country must be supplied on 
the basis of complete equality. 

ἢ Until quite recently, that was rather easily done. The propo- 

ἢ sition that health, like education, is a human right and a 

ἢ societal obligation was hardly challenged. In the implementa- 

ἢ tion of that ight, and that obligatién, practical considerations 
had of course, to be taken into account. Society could not be 
expected to undertake financial responsibility for a limitless 


number of school-years, nor 


for certain types of surgical 


ἢ operation which represented mere whim or luxury. 


But as a general rule, it was 


accepted that medical services 


ἶ should be supplied on the basis of complete equality to the 
| entire citizenry according to certified need and without regard 


to individual ability to pay. 


It is that former commonplace of Israel’s medical ethos that 
| has lately come under fierce attack. The new philosophical 
ἢ enemies of equality do not, of course, openly admit that it is 

the formal establishment of inequality as the basis of Israel's 
health system which they are after. The Treasury, in its push 


for maximum feasible privatization, is waving the 


fine slogan 


1 of efficiency, while the Israel Medical Association, seeking 
higher pay for doctors, is piously expressing a distaste for what 
it calls politicization of the system. 

A discussion of the admittedly necessary overhaul of Israel's 
public health system need not go beyond the recommenda- 
tions, just now published, of the Trainin Committee, which 
have been be saree although with some reservations, as a 


single package 
drut's central committee. 


y both the minister of health and the Hista- 


} These recommendations, while allowing full play for private 
| medicine within the public health system, do not, however, 
seek to undermine the principle of the equal entitlement of all 
to equally excellent medicine. That is why they have been 
rejected by both the Likud-led Treasury and the IMA, the 
former calling for a state “study” commission and the latter for 
a fully-fledged judicial inquiry commission into the state of 
Israel's health. Behind the cabinet’s failure, well-engineered 
ἢ by the premier, to take any decision on the health crisis 
ἢ yesterday, there lurked the fundamental disagreement on the 


issue of equality. 


It is inconceivable that it should finally be resolved by the 
ἢ cabinet opting for inequality, which would mean poor medi- 
cine for Israel's poor and rich medicine for the rich. 


HOSPITALS 


(Continued from Page One) 
Arbeli-Almoslino agreed to go 
along only if the commission would 
not be “investigatory” and not as- 
sign blame, and if the government in 
the meantime found solutions to the 
acute labour problems plaguing the 
system. 

Minister-without-Portfolio Yosef 
Shapira said the public’s lack of trust 
in the health system as a whole, and 
in the imterested parties that were 
Seeking to manipulate all discussion 
of the health crisis, made it essential 
to put the problem into the hands of 
a Supreme Court justice. 

Shapira said: “The public is in- 
censed, because one-third of the 
dues which it pays to the Histadrut’s 
health fund goes to political parties, 
leaving the Kupat Holim system in 
the red. We here, around this table. 
understand that political parties are 
important, but the public does not 
care one way or the other, and it 
does not trust the politicos where its 
need for health care is at stake.” 

Shapira’s remarks infuriated Ar- 
beli-Almoslino, who shouted: “I 
shall not allow any inquiry to be 
exploited in order to undermine the 
Histadrut and the health fund.” 

Peres said a vote would be a “po- 
litical contest” and urged careful de- 
liberation of the issue next week. 

Shamir, sizing up the opposition, 
decided to postpone a decision 
again. It was the third time he had 
done so. He said he would try to 
Promote informal contacts before 
the next cabinet session. 


In contacts over the weekend. 
Peres and Arbeli-Almoslino agreed 
between themselves that a solution 
to the immediate crisis in the gov- 
ermmment and Histadrut health net- 
works was just as urgent as any long- 
range study. Hence they would be 


making a mistake, they agreed, to| - 


vote on an inquiry unless it was cou- 
pled with a decision on the immedi- 
ate injection of funds. nf 
Meanwhile, the clerks and clean- 
ing workers of the government hos- 
Pitals last night decided to apply 
Sanctions in protest against the 
Treasury's refusal to pay all the 


overtime demanded by the workers }; 


for cleaning up the hospitals after 


their 17-day strike a few months |} 


ago. 

From today through Wednesday, 
No one going to the emergency room 
of any government hospital wil] be 


charged for the service, because of || 


sanctions by the clerks. In addition, 
payment booths for all outpatient 
clinics will be closed {although all 
outpatient clinics will be closed to- 
day and tomorrow anyway because 
of the government doctors’ sanc- 
tions). Telephone operators wil) 
rm not mee hon outside calls to 
Phones in the itals during the 
three days of sanctions. 

The union will meet Wednesday 
to decide on “‘how to intensify” the 
work action. The Treasury has ar- 
gued all along that some of the over- 
time bills were fictitious, and that it 
would first have to verify them be- 
fore paying outstanding bills next 
month. 


SUMMIT 


(Continued from Page One} 


While no major arms control 
agreements will be signed at the 
summit, Reagan and Gorbachev 
will exchange ratification docu- 
ments on Wednesday for the Inter- 
mediate-range Nuclear Forces 
(INF) treaty they signed last De- 
cember in Washington. The U.S. 
Senate and the top Soviet parlia- 
mentary body gave their approval to 
the pact on Friday and Saturday, 
respectively. 


Shultz denied reports that the ex- 
pected signing of several minor arms 
control-related treaties had been 
derailed and answered with a firm 
“no™ when asked if the Soviet side 
was being obstructionist. 

Shultz said he believed an agree- 
Ment on joint verification experi- 
ments for nuclear testing would be 
concluded, but a protocol on limit- 
ing the size of peaceful nuclear ex- 
plesions may not be completed be- 
fore Reagan leaves Moscow on 
Thursday.(Related stories, page 3) 


ON MARCH 23, 1983, at the end of 
a nationally televised speech on de- 
fence policy, U.S. President Ronald 
Reagan announced the beginning of 
“a bold new initiative” designed to 
make nuclear weapons “impotent 
and obsolete." In this , Rea- 
gan promised new hope for a world 
worried about the possibilities of 
atomic war and a “nuclear winter” 
in which most life on earth would be 
destroyed. The Strategic Defence 
Initiative (SDI), as this project was 
called, would harness America’s 
best scientists and engineers to de- 
velop a protective shield to prevent 
nuclear destruction. 

This announcement and the be- 
ginning of the project were greeted 
with widespread enthusiasm. Tele- 
vision news shows depicted exotic 
scientific devices such as lasers in 
space, powerful ground-based lasers 
burning a hole through the atmo- 
sphere and bouncing off orbiting ia- 
sers, beams of charged and neutral 
particles zapping incoming Soviet 
nuclear warheads, and X-ray lasers 
powered by nuclear explosions in 
space. 

Experiments were conducted in 
the desert using new powerful lasers 
and specially designed mirrors. 
Some of these systems were placed 
on the Airborne Laser Laboratory 
and used to destroy a target missile 
in flight. “America’s alfies, inchud- 
ing Israel, were enlisted. 

Now, five years later, and ite 
the expenditure of billions of dollars 
on research and development, the 
future of the “Star Wars” project is 
uncertain. The clearest sign of this 
uncertainty has been the revival of 
the strategic arms contro! negotia- 
tions between the U.S. and the Sovi- 
et Union. SDI was αἰ to re- 
place these negotiations, which 
Reagan and his allies distrusted 
deeply. With a protective shield, ne- 
gotiations and agreements would be 
unnecessary. 

The Russians, in turn, walked out 
of the Geneva arms control negotia- 
tions after the SDI programme was 
begun, declaring that they would 
not agree to any negotiations unless 
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LONDON 
DEMONSTRATION 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, -- Your readers may be inter- 
ested to know that ugly incidents 
between Arabs and Jews occur out- 
side as well as inside Israel, though 
obviously not on the same scale or 


~~ with such tragic results> π΄ 


One such incident occurred on 
May 15 at Speakers’ Corner, Hyde 
Park, London. I was listening to a 
speaker on the Jewish platform put- 
tng Israel's case and its right to exist 
to a small group of people who, on 
the whole, were interested and good 
natured. Suddenly, demonstrators 
from a PLO march which had taken 
place that afternoon, appeared and 
closed in on the platform, drowning 
out the speaker's voice with shouts 
of PLO, PLO, PLO. Cheer leaders, 
including a young woman, sat on the 
shoulders of the demonstrators eg- 
ging them on. The Jewish platform 
with its handful of supporters be- 
came lost in a screaming Arab mob. 

At the height of this disturbance. 
a man ran behind the platform and 
grabbed the Israeli flag. holding a 
Cigarette lighter in his hand. That 
man was Professor Uri Davis, an 
Israeli. The Jews succeeded in hold- 
ing onto the flag and Professor Da- 
vis was escorted away by the police 
which later formed a solid wedge 
between the platform and the 
demonstrators. 


FRANCES MARY MARZELL 
London. 
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the Americans would agree to re- 
strict their Star Wars project. Yet 
both sides returned to the negotiat- 


WHAT HAPPENED? Why did this 
programme, which began ‘with so 
much enthusiasm, become bogged 
down? In the first place, the scientif- 
ic and technological challenges and 
obstacles were clearly underestimat- 


gan administration likened the ef- 
fort to the Apollo programme, 
which placed U.S. astronauts on the 
moon in 1969. 


measure, and it was hard to find a 
means for coping with this process 
successfully. 

of American scien- 
tists, i fing Nobel Prize winners 
and the faculties of major universi- 


are stil arguing that the effort 
should proceed, but the debate itself 
has raised questions among the pub- 
lic and politicians, particularly in 
Congress. 

The cost of the project and the 
large deficit in the U.S. national 


What became of the |Dry8 
Star Wars project? | x 


budget have also become the focus 
of criticism regarding SDJ. In its 
original form, SDI was expected to 
be a very costly and time-consuming 
effort. The administration 


spite this investment, the pro- 
gramme has little to show for its 
efforts. 


Initially, the five-year research 
programme was expected to demon- 
strate which of the many technol- 
ogies had the greatest potential for 
success and to provide a basis for 
initial development and deployment 
beginning in the early 1990s. This 
schedule was clearly not feasible, 
and despite the large sums that have 
been spent, no spectacular bi 
throughs have been made. The U.S. 
is not much closer to the develop- 
ment of a nuclear shield than it was 
in 1983 


ny. Initially, as noted, President 
Reagan spoke of a shield (known as 


" the Astrodome defence) to protect 


THE STAR WARS programme 
was not based initially on any ratio- 
nal analysis of costs and benefits but 
rather on a general faith in science 
and technology. Reagan and many 
of his advisers clearly believed that, 
in the wake of the successful devel- 
opment of atomic weapons, com- 
puters and space flight, ig 
was possible. (This. perception an 
faith in science and technology also 
played an important role in gaining 
political support for the Israeli Lavi 
project.) 

Reality turned out to be far more 
complex. At the same time, the ba- 
sis of America’s faith in science and 
technology began to crumble when 
the space shuttle Challenger explod- 
ed in 1985, followed by the failure of 
a series of other rockets and the 
paralysis of the U.S. space pro- 
gramme that followed. 

As time passed, the οἵ 
SDI also came under intense scruti- 


APPEAL 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, —I am a Palestinian mother of 
two whose husband. like so many 
other thousands of Palestinians, has 
been arrested without charges being 
pressed aera Te dog sr - 
istrative detention in Ansar-3 prison 


" Garp in the’ Negev which is one of 


the relatively new prisons set up in 
Israeli territory to hold the ever- 
increasing numbers of Palestinian 
detainees. 


On behalf of my husband and 
those thousands of Palestinians in 
Israeli prisons, I make this appeal to 


el. Besides, such transfer is causing 
the families of the prisoners much 
anguish because of the inaccessibil- 
ity of the prisons and the extremely 
restricted, amd in some cases, non- 
existent visitation policy of the Isra- 
el Prisons’ Authority. 

As Israelis imprison more and 
more Palestinians the justifications, 
legal and other, for imprisonments 
become of a more general nature 
and hence unverifiable. The wide 
use of administrative detention by 
the Israelis attests to this. Adminis- 
trative detention has become a tool 
in the hands of the Israel authorities 
in order to achieve a political goal, 
i.€., to stifle the intifada. In the pro- 
cess, thousands of Palestinians are 
denied their basic human rights and 


they are judged guilty regardless of 
the offence, if any, that they have 
committed. 

As Ihave to cope with the psycho- 
logical effects of their father's im- 
prisonment on my two children, Ou- 
satha . and. . 1 wonder, αἱ 
times, how my husband's intellectu- 
al and educational activities, for he 
is a teacher of English with Unrwa, 
could have been construed as a 
threat by the authorities. Our family 
dynamics has been drastically affect- 
ed by the arrest and it is taking me 
and my children great efforts to ad- 
just and cope with the absence of my 
husband. 

As a Palestinian wife and mother 
I make this appeal to release all 
Palestinian political prisoners now 
in Israeli prisons. Subverting justice 
to arrive at a political goal will not 
bring peace closer to our region. 
Making Palestinians and their fam- 
ilies suffer, as a result of imprison- 
ment, wiil not eliminate the causes 
of injustice. Only through a just, 
comprehensive and lasting peace 
can the future be secured to all peo- 
ples in this region. 

THERESE ABDALLAH 
-Ramalilah. 


Programme Highlights: 
Today, Monday, May 30 
10:00 a.m. — Opening Session. 


Tuesday, May 31 


10:30 a.m. — Aspects of the Israel-Arab Conflict 
1. The Demographic Problem — 
Prof. Emest Krausz, Rector 
2. The Amy and Defence — 
Gen. (res.) Yehoshua Saguy, 
former head of Military Intelligence 
3. The Peace Process — 
Elyakim Rubinstein, 
Goverment Secretary 


7:30 p.m. — Graduation and Conferral of 
, Honorary Degrees, upon 


all or most of the American popula- 
tion from a large-scale nuclear at- 
tack and to end the threat of mutu- 
al assured destruction on which 
nuclear deterrence has bees ϑεϑεῦ, 
When this peared to be unat- 
tainable, de Wes i officials 
began to speak of a partial shield to 
protect American missiles from a 
Soviet first strike. This was far dif- 
ferent from the initial goal of pro- 
tecting the population from nuclear 
destruction 


While the project is continuing 
and $4 billion have been budgeted 
for next year, its future is very un- 
certain. Neither of Reagan's likely 
successors, Goerge Bush and Mi- 
chael Dukakis, have shown much 
interest in pursuing the project. 

The Pen is also unenthusias- 
tic, although SDI is bureaucratically 
well entrenched. Thus, at least on 
paper, the Star Wars programme is 
likely to continue for a few years, 


STAR-GAZING 
To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — We enjoyed reading the nice 
article about the astronomical work 
_being done at the Tel Aviv Universi- 
ty (May 13), but would like to note 
an omission and correct a few 


. ; ies: . 


1. The τ name of th. obser- 
vatory in Mitzpe Ramon is the Flor- 
ence and George Wise Observatory. . 


In view of the major contribution of 
Dr. Wise to the development of the 
observatory and of the Tel Aviv 
University in general, we feel that 
this ommission should be put right. 

2. The photograph of the two of 
us was taken on the roof of the 
Kaplun building on the Tel Aviv 


University campus, and not at 


Mitzpe Ramon. 


3. The proper appellation of the 
“sabra” galaxy is MCG 06-45-001, 
although this would.be important 
mainly to astronomers. 


4. Finally, our names were 


misspelled. ; 
NOAH BROSCH 


and SARA BECK 
Tel Aviv University 
Tel Aviv. 


BAR-ILAN. 
UNIVERSITY 


A Centre of Academic Excellence and Scientific Pursuit that blends 
Reverence for the Past with Faith in the Future 


announces its 


ANNUAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES SESSIONS ὦ 


-Ment. Ultimately, this process. Ping: 


7:00 p.m. — 


Mr. Michael Hoersheim, Mrs. Dina 
Halpem, Dr. Robert Burton Nussenblatt 
Prof. Sir Randoiph Quirk and. 

Mr. Moshe Unna, in the presence of 
Mr. Gideon Patt, Minister of Science 


Wednesday, June 1 


12noon— _ Dedication of the Clive and 
Antony Beck Auditorium, in the 
presence of Moshe Shahal, Minister of 
Energy and Infrastructure. 


Festive closing dinner, in the presence of 
Shiomo Hillel, Speaker of the Knesset, 
Guests of Honour: 

Dr. Nessim and Renee Gaon 


BAR-ILAN UNIVERSITY — Ramat Gan, Israel : [ 


but few expect much progress 13>" 
wards the goal of protecting most of 
the population from a full-scale nu- 
clear attack. ὡς 

In the long term, however, this (᾿ς 
big effort to provide a technological’ 1. ᾿ς, 
solution to the nuclear arms face‘ |’: 
may bave the ironic effect of slowing 
or even ending the technical arms. 
race between the U.S. and the Sovi- 
et Union. If, despite this all-out ef- 
fort little was achieved, future 
claims of a spectacular new weapon, 
designed to provide a permanent ad- 
vantage in the arms race, will be 
treated with greater scepticism. 

Instead, Moscow and Washington 
will have to devote greater enegies 
to the process of arms control nego- 
tiations and the search for agree~ 
vides the best hope for an end to. 
threat of nuclear war. 


The writer teaches political studies at 
Bar-ilan University, and is the author of | 
Lost in Space: The Domestic Politics of 
SDI (Lexington Press, 1988). ᾿ 


DOUBLE STANDARD 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir,- You report on May 17 that 
the Gadna pupil suspected of beat-. 
ing Palestinian detainees at a deten- 
tion camp near Ramallah was given 
(according to the education minis- 
try) “individual therapy.” : 

It would be interesting to know 
what sort of treatment was given to 
the detainees who were beaten up. 
Or are we to assume that while the 
delicate mental health of Jewish 
sailants is of public interest, the 
physical injuries of their Palestinian 
victims concems no one? 

PROF. STAN COHEN | 

Jerusalem. : 


JUDEA SILO: 
To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post ᾿ 
Sir, -- In your report of May 6, πὸ 
reference was made to the fact that ; 
Mr. Tepper's lecture was delivered ΄- 
at a well-attended function organ- 
ised by the University of Haifa, in... 
the Reuben and Edith Hecht Muse- ~: . 
um of the University. os 
NECHAMA WINTMAN, - τι 
Office of the Spokesperson, |. 


Haifa. Haifa University 


